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y COMPLETION OF 
WARD’S ENGLISH POETS.” 


ENGLISH POETS. 


ene with Critical Introductions 4 


w Arnold. Edited by 
in box, Library Edition, $7; 


Vol. |. Chaucer to Donne. 
Vol. 2. Ben Jonson to Dryden. 


various writers and a General Introduction 


omas Hum Ward, M.A. Library Edi- 
in eae each $1.75; Student’s Edition; each $1. a 


Student’s Edition, $5. 


Complete in four volumes, 


Vol. 3. Addison to Blake. - 
Vol. 4. Wordsworth to Sidney Dobell. 





“We know of no book of the kind which so 
D Te ee at of 8 
com) set of the poets.""—Hvening Post 

“ The sincere lovers of English poetry in its suc- 
ours pA ee J of affluent development, will wel- 

collection for the choice character of its 


elegant literature which accompanies the o: 
pom. ene Hie tind bas over benoge be 
attem) o present work.”’—. be 
York Reiune 


“ A work of the very highest excellence.””—Ac- 
ademy, 


“These volumes are an earnest of the satisfac- 
tory execution of an almost ideal literary scheme.” 
—Nation. 


“The best book of its kind extant.—Scotsman. 





“The book is one to find its place in every 
library.— Boston Traveller. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22, Bond Street, New York. 








UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


NEWEST. ({ Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 


BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual. 
BEST, | Venable’s Easy Algebra. 


Holmes’ Readers, Histery, and Grammars, 
Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 
| Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 








Supplementary Reading. | 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the Works 
of Lonergetiow, WuittTren, Bryant, HoLmMes, 
Lows. and Emzrson. With biographical sketches 
and notes explaining the historical and persona! al- 
lusions, 463 pages, $1.25. 

This book contains several of the most character- 
istic long poems by the eminent writers above 
named. 

All these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex- 
plain passages containing allusions which might not be 
understood by readers. 

Brief biog: aphical sketches of the poets answer the 
questions that naturally rise in regard to authors and 
their careers. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
American Poems. Selections of entire Essays, 
Sketches, and Stories, from the works of Gaw- 
THORNS, Invine, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HoLmes, 
Lowi, Taonzav, Emerson. With introductions 
and notes, which make it an admirable reading 
book for high and grammar schools, and no less at- 


tractive to the general reader. $1.25. 
, tions, combined with the discrimin. 
ating and literary sketches of the authors, 
make @ merican 


we olume for every lover of Ameria 
tovecure it’ thy log wily miele, cucourage, colt pe poplis 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 


ranged by Huwrgy Carnot Loper. $1.25. 
very attractive collection of about one hundred 


A 
and fliity of the best ballads and lyrics, p:aced y | and 
in order, beginning with ~ 
and coming down the of and 
eq Ny ey Fy AS 
towel Bradt ee taal part be 
ool an sues facledgd Fe ieey ie "i 

As book for supplementary readirg it is exceedingly 


interesting, and forms a very delightful introduction to 
one of the pleasantest departments of literature. 


*,* For sale by Bookseilers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
Of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


21 Astor Place, New York. 
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Temperance Lesson Book. 


By B. W. R1icHarpson, A. M., M.D., LL.D, F. BR. 8. 
} The National Tem nee Society pantie the follow- 


pera: 
| we Scientific Book on Alcohol for Public Schools. It 
contains a series of short Coenen on alcohol aad its ac- 


| eens on body 

esigned for pabiic and private schools and readi 
schools and families 8 book has just been publish 
t in England, and b has boon, ever rwneee received o- 


reat favor. Dr. Ric 
| Snthor of the Cantor Lectures “On” ‘Alcohol.”" - and is 
i tone sn tbe werd. It ‘has been 


| One of the ablest 
| adopted by the New York Ci of Bdpcation, and 
50 cts. 


t 
other Boards throughout the Gao. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent. 
6 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & COS ~ 


EDUCATIONAL 





PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
— } om 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 


Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 
pages. 


Appletons’ Second Reader. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would ‘marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was antici Within three 
months after their publication, they were 

ted by two States, and over four hun- 

arod cities and towns. During the year 

1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


ama STANDARD SERIES. 
er Signal Improvement. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practi —— distinctively superior 
in their em ent of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cates of the day. 

We now offer a new series of phies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 

text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 
THE SERIES. 


Applietons’ fry Geography. 


Small 4to, 
Appletons’ ames y OR Large 
4to, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY- BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With 
GOODMAN'S PATENT. 


They have Movable Copies, the superior 
advan! of which are tov obvious to be 


disputed. 


12mo, 142 pp. 
12mo 214 pp. 








They insure ra — improvement at every 
- - of the pupil's practice. 
ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The  Trlnaey Copy-Books. Model Series, 
Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
mov copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acceptable 
hereafter without this provision. yake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual, 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 

anual. 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch, 

It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 

every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 

Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Language A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures ;, II. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to “The Child’s Book of ue 
guage. 


Miss Stickne oz ¢ harming little books 
open a new field of  iaar® —- to 


both teachers and upils. are de- 
Pn epenlidied of 
is best in ees 2. An interest 


Ww 
guage; 8. A generous a to lan- 
generous and choice vocabu- 
; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
;. 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 
ep ae development of natural gifts. For 











escription see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 
No. 2. 





WE PUBLISH ALSO: 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; 


APPLETONS’ 
AND RHETORIC; BaLLaRp’s Worps, Worp- 


ARITHMETICS ; ACKENBOS'S HISTORIES, 


RITER, AND PIECES TO 


SPEAK ; PRIMERS OF SCIENCE, HIsTorRY aND LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
CHEMISTRY ; Morse’s ZOOLOGY ; LeConre’s GzoLocy; Harxness’s Latin SERIES ; 
HADLEY's GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


asl en hochoet Gho-tey. 


list embraces standard w: 
the Kindergarten to the University, 
lists, 
the most fa’ terms made for first in 
Address, 


orks representing every department of study from 
and “Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Books to Read. 
There are many’ boys and girlswho have 
the privilege of drawing books from a 
public library, and this will either prove 
a good thing or a bad one, according to 
hat you read. Now if you will remem- 
ber only one rule, it will turn out a good 


I, Do not draw any book unless you 
know that it will not harm you. 

I have seen boys go to a circulating 
library and look at the catalogue until they 
came to some name that sounded nice. 
‘What a principle that was to read on! 
There are enough books that will interest 
you and make you better for reading 
them, so that you need not take up with 
unworthy ones. If you go to school you 
can use the library to greater advantage. 
For instance, your reading lesson is about 
Franklin ; now if you know a little about 
this man you will want to know more, and 
by inquiry can find out what book tells 
about him. That is one way to inform 
yourself. 

But if you do not know what to read, 
you want a story that is interesting, or a 
biography that is not dry, or a history that 
you can understand. Here is a short list 
which both boys and girls can enjoy. 

1. Bound St. Nicholas. 

2. Gulliver’s Travels, by Swift. 

8. Robinson Crusoe, by Defoe. 

4. My Uncle the Clockmaker, by Mary 
Howitt, 

5. My Own Story, by Mary Howitt. 

6. The Two Apprentices, by Mary 
Howitt. 

7. Stories from Homer, by Alfred J. 
Church. 

8. True Stories, by Hawthorne. 

9. Wonder Book, by Hawthorne. 

10. Tanglewood Tales, by Hawthorne, 

11. Distant Cousins. 

12. Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas 
Hughes. 

13. Louis Fourteenth, by J. C. Abbott, 
and his other *‘ Red Histories ” as they are 
called. 

14. Child’s History of England, by 
Dickens, 

15. A Little Boy’s Story, translated by 
Howard Glyndon. 

16. American Poems. 

17. American Prose. 

18. Tales of a Grandfather, by Scott. 

' 19, Young Folks’ Books of American 
Explorers, by Thomas Higginson. 

20, Vasco da Gama, by Towle. 

21. Pizarro, by Towle. 

22. Magellan, by Towle, 

28, Heroes of Ancient Greece, by Ellen 
Palmer. 

24. Three Months’ Rustication, by Bal- 
lantyne. 

25. Children of the New Forest, by 
Marryatt, 
26. Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes 


27. Little Women, by L. M, Alcott. 
' 28. Rudder Grange, by Stockton. 
‘29. Famous Boys. _ 
80. Boyhood of Great men, by Edgar. 
81. Little Men, by Alcott. 
82, William Henry Letters, by Mts, 
Diaz, 
88, William Henry and His Friends, 
84. Deerslayer, by Cooper. 
85. Pioneers, by Cooper, 


86, Pilot, by Cooper. 
panion, 
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Hurrah for ‘Our Side, 

Many people have lost their interest in 
Politics and in amusements because they 
are soout cf sorts and run down that they 
cannot enjoy anything. R such persons 
would only be wise eno h to try that Cel- 
ebrated remedy Kidney-Wort and ye ome 
ence its tonic and renovating 


would be hurrabin vith te Be 

In ebilieg ay ov i po form it ts a de 
remedy dor pid vr kidneys or bowels. 
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VOCAL DEFECTS, 
. RooMS oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. ELOCUTION. 














ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” —n— 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” The pies three months (two lessons per week.) 
TT Stammering ” TERMS 
The Conse & Sure of Z Full Goursein Private, eC ee 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal] = “™On= 5 Ponons 15.00" 
Training,” . . 6 10.00 “ 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPRAKIXG, Reapnxe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING, Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 





1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


Tue ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS, 


—_o——__ 

This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or gree the eyes like white paper. 

It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and heavily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. 

It can be furnished at very low prices. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 





in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, 4 A - $8.C0 | Bath Letter, ' ‘ ‘ . & 80 
Congress Letter, : A 2.50 | Commercial Note, “ ° 1.50 





FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


aes Dooley we ee used extensively in a t many schools and are 
Sn Y THEM. You will’be ‘more than savisfi ied. highly 
Per pkge of 10, Per pkge of 10, 
4x8, 40 pp., - $ 50 | jx, "100 pp., - - $1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one , commer- 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. = 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 

National Kinderga: Washington, v. C, The 

i 4 year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 

training of teachers + Oct. leth. Sa 
— who are qualified) Teachers receive to 

—— file aod oceupations of Fre pene ee 

and occupations e s 
tem: on the 4 story-telling aa the educati ean 


tue of together with object lessons and Golly 
oe th tive kina Marne rege ree 


practice 
~ The Rinetegertes in the Nurse 
Ailernoons. Terms: full eoures of cot eh mon Lynd sal 
ene tg lectu 
Reauirearen sare: love o1 
a education, refined manne esire to Pty in, om 


Pw Ww. ae, hes tanks Louise Poliock: eee Srect. 


. 1% 
aw YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. 5 
Rast Fourteanih | stres street, 3d 2d door east of 
Avenue. - L 








In ordering goods, or in making 
nquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the N. Y¥. 
School Journal, 


S. S. HAMILL, 


The Author o 


THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, |: 


MAY BE ADDEESSED aT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
UNTIL FRB. 14, 1881. 


ddecn Joare 
DENTAL ROOMS Seco ai e.very reason 


DR. Ww. A i STEWART, celve apectal care ina Normal Class Pi Pupils may begin 


The Me Editor of Ld JOURNAL its reference to him, 
234STREET AND 9t AVE, [sever "oven minegiod i meiede ae co 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic Gllings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity, 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. |™ 


SUITABLE FOR ALL ALL CLASSES. 


‘Its varied; instructive, inter articles, han 
tinstrations ana high iitera. bounty hebentes mann it Sun keeping 


_ HOME AND FAMILY. thie cl 
step ASMP Tanto ae 
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~ COLLEG: Methodist 
Bail 0s Brondw , New York.” Ta isa 
tessional and ts 


Itise 1 
not published in the interest of any lndividnet eee 
_ Bubseribe tor {t and induce others to do the same. 


a subscription price, postage included is only 
lilustrated Christian Weekly, .. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 

















THe MOo.ikre 


THERMO-ELECTRIC 


BATHS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Combine all that is excellent and beneficial ig 
the Turkish, Russian and Electric Baths, 
and are entirely free from their 
objectionable features. 





These Baths GENERATE a powerfal volume of 


ELECTRICITY 


and apply it stmuLTaNzousLy to all parts of the body, an 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM SHOCKS 
or any disagreeable sensatiovs whatever. 
THEY EQUALIZE THE CIRCULATION 
and temperature, and induce 


PROFUSE PERSPIRATION 
by the combined action of 
Electricity, Oxygen and Heat, 
the temperature 
NEVER EXCEEDING 90 DEGREES.» 


The abintions are made with delightful alternations of 
WARM and COOL water ; the bather constantly has 


PURE COOL AIR TO BREATHE; 
THE HEAD REMAINS COOL AND Dry, 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
21 WEST 27th STREET. 


THE 


Health-Lift. 


5 el 

ATHOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEN 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 

ONCE A Day, 





IN TEN MINUTES 





DOUBLES THE STRENCTH IN THREE MONTH 
DOES NOT FATICUE NOR EXHAUST, 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, 
REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITI. 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 


«| THE REACTIONARY LIFTER 


The only one having stood the test of time. 
The only one giving definite resistance. 
The only one giving entire satisfactia 













CALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SEND FOR FULL PARTICULAR 


HEALTH-LIFT CO., 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
21 West 27th Street. second house west of Broadws 
VISITORS WELCOME. 
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Eastern Office of the Journal. 


The Scnoot Journat and all of our publications can be 
found at Mr. Willard Small’s, No. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Mr. Small is well-known to the teachers of the New Eng- 
land States; he takes a special interest in circulating edu- 
cational books and periodicals. He will receive subscrip- 
tions for the Sonoot Journat, Teacnerrs’ Institute, and 
Scnorar’s Companron, and act as general agent for our 
publications. Please eall on him. 








Real Teaching, 


The needs of the children, the needs of the adult popu- 
lation, the needs of the State may be sammed up in two 
words—Reat Tracuixe, This isa scarce article. We do 
hot meaa that the man or woman in yonder school house 
has no heart in his or her work. No love forthe business, 
20 taste, no aptness, no sympathy. with children; we 
mean that he or she has made no adequate preparation for 











doing the work in the light of experience and science. 
And as we believe this hap-hazard way of spending the 
money of the public is unjust, improper and unlawful we 
shall speak out plainly. 

The schools were made for the children, and we appeal 
to those who are in authority to send no more unfledged 
boys and girls in among these children on the pretense 
that they can teach them. This they cannot do; let the 
shame be exposed—let it be laid aside. 


eo 





The Teachers’ Provident Association of the 
United States. 





Several leading teachers and business men have organ- 
ized a society under the above title. The object is to af- 
ford to the teachers in cities, towns and school districts 
throughout the country the opportunity to insure their 
lives for the benefit of relatives and friends. The average 
compensation of the public school teacher is less than that 
for any other service requiring the same amount of training 
and abilliy, and few even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances are enabled to make any provision for the 
future whatever. The plan of the organization is simple. 
All expenditures will be limited to the lowest practical 
amount, Care has been taken to frame a constitution 
‘which shall contribute in its operation to the carrying out 
of this plan. 

Organized mutual life insurance associations for teachers 
in New York, Brooklyn and in some other large cities, 
have performed a commendable work of benevolence, and 
this association is formed to do a similar work. 

The New York Stock Exchange, the New York Produce 
Exchange and the mercantile and professional interests 
generally are represented by similar organizations, which 
are all in successful operation. The Masonic fraternity, 
Odd Fellows and other secret societies also have numerous 
associations of this character in a flourishing condition. 
IndeeG any inquiry, instituted in this direction, will lead 
to a mass of information on the subject, which will not 
only confirm the statement of the popularity of these asso- 
ciations, but of their successful progress and of a general 
satisfaction with this simple form of life insurance. 

We believe the objects to be such as teachers will desire 
to encourage, and predict the success of the Society. Its 
details may be learned by addressing the Secretary, W. 
D. Myers, 21 Park-place, N. Y. 





Pensions for Teachers, 





The question of pensions for teachers is debated more and 
more each year. There are those who desire a pension as 
a just recompence for years of unpaid labor; there are 
those who think the teacher should save his money like 
any other person and not depend on the government for 
aid. In Canada a plan is employed that meets with favor 
trom some ; by others it is held in contempt; these a fund, 
has been created and is managed as follows. In 1853, a 


grant of $2,000 was made by the Legislature in aid of 


teachers who had grown too old for the service. In the 
next year, 1854, a bill was passed, the principal provisions 
of which were:—That all teachers desirous of availing 
themselves of the benefits of the fund should, from that 
time, subscribe to it at the rate of four dollars per annum. 
That they should attain the age of sixty years, unless 
disabled earlier, before participating in the fund. That 
upon the teacher retiring from the profession on account 
of age or ill-health, he should be paid at the rate of 
not more than six dollars per year for every year he 
had taught in Upper Canada; and in the event of the 
fund for any year not being sufficient to pay at the rate of 
six dollars per year, then the fund was to be divided pro 
rata among those entitled to it. 

And here we notice, the suoscription was not compul- 
sory. Let us see how it worked. In 1860, the grant was 
$4,000, the subscriptions for the year were only $349. In 
1867, the grant was $4,500; subscription was $22; in 
1968, the subscription was $231. The teachers in active 
service took little or no interest in the scheme. In 1871, 
the male teachers were compelled by law to subscribe. If 
one leaves the profession one half is returned to him. 


he dies the whole amount with interest is returned to his 
representatives. It appears that in in 1878, $12,240 were 
collected from 3,060 male tecchers. There was paid out 
$41,192, to 339 persons so that the government granted 
$28,952. This would average about 700 dollars each; but 
it is divided in proportion to the years taught in Canada. 
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Boston. 





The entire city is just now feeling proud ot the new 
building tor the Boys’ Latin School and English High 
School These are managed as two schools, but together 
they correspon-] to the High School in most cities. The 
building is probably the most admirable one as a piece of 
architecture to be found oz the continent. Its cost is a 
full half million. The conveniences and the elegancies of 
this building make it a model. 

Why doesa city like Boston lavish its money in this 
way? Isit a matter of sentiment? Not at all. Boston 
believes in Higher Education. It believed in it when a 
forest stood where its public schools now stand ; and hsv 
ing tried the experiment, believes yet more in it. The 
change begun in the public schools a few years ago is still 
in progress; it had long been needed. Routinism had 
seized the schools in its grasp, and they were showing the 
signs of paralysis, The public had become alarmed, 
Supt. Elliot was called to the helm, but the teachers did 
not want a change—for it would require exertion. Col. 
Parker who had achieved a brilliant reputation in Quincy 
was made a supervisor or superintendent of the public 
schools. His views are radical, but based on common 
sense, ‘“ No matter about courses of study, let the quality 
ot the teaching be put first.” Instead of examining for 
the quantity learned, as most supervising officers do, be 
looks for the results that can only be attained by good teach- 
ling. If he finds these he is satisfied, no matter whether 
it has taken one year or two years to produce them. 

Col, Parker is apparently about forty years of age, of 
powerful physique, robust health, boundiess good humor, 
quick in wit, earnest in purpose and persevering in plan. 
He will effect a mighty revolution in a few vears. He is 
the true successor of Horace Mann, but with this differ- 
evce—In Mr. Mann's day education suffered trom neglect ; 
the people did not care for the schoo's. Now educaiion 
suffers from its friends, so to speak. There are plenty who 
want to enter the educational ranks—it is found to pay. 
| The educational work has become systematized, and it 
must be done in a certain style irrespective of results. 

Men such as Uol. Parker are needed in every city to 
counteract this solidifying tendency. He announces that 
teaching must be done in accordance with fixed principles, 





and these the teacher must know in addition to the 
knowledge she is required to communicate ; of course, he 
| meets with resistance; the teachers want from them no 
| change, for that will require exertion and study, But 
| their are always some to belp forward progressive thought 


' 





Bostox.—The teachers of Boston have secured Professor 
G. Stanley Hall, lecturer on Pedagogy at Harvard 
University, to give a course of twelve lectures on Satur- 
day morning. The course began Jan. 29. The titles are 
as follows: 1. The Kindergarten; 2. Religious. training 
and instruction ; 3. Reading, writing and drawing (elements 
of) ; 4. Arithmetic and the rudiments of higher mathemat- 
ics ; 5. Geography and history ; 6. Modern languages ; 7. 
Ancient languages. The German gymnasium; 8. Science, 
The German real-schule. 9. Physical culture, including 
singing, sewing, embroidery, etc.; 10. Teachers and nor- 
mal schocls ; 11. School organization and legislation ; 12, 
Educationel history, theories and literature 

The price ot this course is two dollars, and a good num- 
ber attend it. We must ask the question, why do not the 
New York teachers take up this not only important but 
absolutely necessary work ? We give the conundrum up. 
There is no solution except to suppose that all, from Pres- 
ident Walker down to the latest appointed young lady, 
know all that is needful on the twelve subjects enumerated 
above. But do they? And Brooklyn! Strange as it 











may seem, the city of Hoboken is moving for pedagogical 


If | lectures and libraries. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Vor the New Yorx Scuoo. Jovurmr, 


The Opening Exercises. 


—_—_ 


Nearly every teacher desires to open school with exer- 
eises that will leave moral or religious impressions if pos- 
sible on the mind of the pupil. That good comes from 
exércises properly conducted will be agreed to ; it only 
remains to select the exercise and to carry it forward in 
a way that will effect the purpose designed. By common 
consent, Reading of the Scriptures, Singing and Prayer 
are considered as suitable for the opening exercises, If 
the school officers are willing, the teacher will probably 
select one or even all of these and employ them each 
morning. 

Nor too tone. The tendency is toshorten, rather than 
lengthen, all religious exercises, If the pupil becomes 
weary the good‘effect is gone. In a primary school the 
extent should be five or six minutes, in agrammar school 
eight to ten minutes ; in a high school ten to fifteen min- 
utes, 

Eannestwess. If the exercise lacks earnesthess it lacks 
its most important element. It must not be done me- 
ehanically, as though it were a part of the contract of the 
teacher. What is done should be done in a joyful, ear- 
nest frame of mind. 

Variery. It is possible to.so vary the exercises that 
pleasure as wellas profit will be derived. In fact ifthere 
is no pleasure there will be little benefit. Children love 
variety in all things. It may be added that the attempt 
should not be made to employ the exercises to reflect upon 
or punish certain pupils. Ohildren are keen-sighted and 
they detect any meanness of this kind. A teacher had a 
pupil that used tobacco—he took occasion to indulge in 
the remark, after reading the Bible, that no man achieved 
greatness who smoked or chewed tobacco, etc. This was 
understood to mean J—— and several pupils turned around 
and smiled derisively at him. The teacher supposed he 
had made a hit ; the lad was convicted, not converted ; 
he felt attacked, and resisted. The general program may 
be stated to be: (1) Hymn, (2) Scriptures, (3) Lord’s 
Prayer, (4) Song. The latter may be something neither 
secular nor religious. It time permits, other songs may 
follow. (5) Remarks ; directions needed as to school work ; 
and then school-work itself. 

Promprness, The exercises should be conducted with 
out halting or waste of time. One should succeed an- 
other without loss of a moment. To accomplish this the 
exercise should be thoroughly learned. 

An example of a “Morning Exercise” will now be given. 
All being in their places, (a pupil cr an assistant at the 
piano, if there is one, otherwise the teacher will conduet 
the music,) the teacher rises and looking intently and 
earnestly at the pupils, says : 





“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, ! 


while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 

The pupils respond, ‘Let vs hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Fear God and keep his commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man.” 

Next all sing : 

“Oh, happy is the man who hears 
Instruction'’s warning voice, 
And who celestial wisdom makes 
His early, only choice.” 
All then, bowing’ the head, repeat, with the teacher, the 
Lord's Prayer. 
Next all sing, , 
“My native country, thee 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
T love thy rocks and rills, 
I love thy templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above.” 

This, then, is an outiine, a framework that may be in- 

finitely varied. The Scripture recitation may be length- 

ned to a half dozen verses. Selections may be made and 
written on cards or in little books and thoroughly learned, 
so. that they may be promptly repeated. It is well to 
write on the blackboard the order of the exercises. In 
this case it would be sufficient if this were written : 

1, Remember now thy Creator. 

2. Let us hear the conclusion. 

8. Ob, happy is the man, 

4. Lord’s Prayer. 





5. My Native Country. 

When one selection had beep thoroughly learned, an- 
other One can be taken up, and thus in aterm of twenty 
weeks several selectiénscati be learned. In # high school 
the selections could be changed each day. 


Por the New Yorx Scuoor Jovgnar. 


Decision of Character,  / 


As an element in the character of the teacher decision is 
very important. He is obliged to meet a thousand cir- 
cumstances, unlooked for, that tend to obstruct his 
progress. specially are their obstactles interposed 
that only force of character will romeve. The 
education of the pupil is the work of the personality of 
the teacher, the present force of the teacher. He must 
arouse the attention, he must hold attention, he must 
oblige, by a stronger will than his own, the will of the 
pupil to give way and to yield to directions that may not 
be wholly pleasant. 

Decesion-of character is the element needed to accom- 
plish most of the purposes of life. All have in general, 
brain power, but all have not that’ force of mind that 
cosmpresses the movement so that instead of languor there 
is energy. You can take a hammer that weighs a_ half 
pound and press with all your might on the head of a nail, 
but it will not penetrate the wood. If now you raise the 
hammer and cause it to desend with swiftness the nail 
enters. If it seems to pause you move the teol with more 
velocity. This illustrates the need of decision. It shows 
that an amount of power if differently applied that fails in 
one instance may acccmplish the result with perfect ease. 
Two persons possessing the same amount of general educa- 
tion, the same amount of vital force, the same amount 
of conscientious purpose will produce different results, be- 
cause one has energy and the other lacks it; one has 
decision of character and the other lacks it; one controls 
events and the other is controlled by them. 

A teacher gives a general direction and finds it is not 
observed. For example, he says, “ all sit erect” and a few 
shrag their shoulders. He may either consider his school 
to be composed of the most unruly persons in the world 
and his lot a hard one; or he may conclude he doesn’t 
know how to govern them. Whether the first is true or 
not, the latter is a fact that his pupils know if he does 
not. Let the teacher settle down to the task of acquiring 
decision of character so that when he issues an order it 
will be obeyed. It will be of no use to scold, tosay “ you 
are a disobedient set”; “ you ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves ;" “ you are not half as good as the pupils iu—— 
school,” will not mend the matter. The pupils need to 
feel that “they must mind,” that an order must be 
obeyed. 

It is not infrequently the case that the teacher permits 
pupils who are prompt and obedient at home to change 
their characters at once as soon as they enter the school 
room; they are lazy, dis-respectful and disobedient, It is’ 
plain that the fault lies in the teacher. Although he cannot 
see why this is so, his pupils feel that he is not worth 
minding. 

The first thing to do is for the teacher to resolve to cure 
himself. Let him determine to be energetic, to acquire 
force, to lay aside listlessness and inertness, Maving in- 
dulged the pupils in inattention they have acquired habits 
that must be removedand this may demand some days 
and even weeks to accomplish perfectly. But begin at 
once. 

Suppose the pupils enter the school-room and begin to 
run about and create confusion and noise. The teacher 
has told them a hundred times not to do just what 
they are doing. At the firzt movement they make in 
disobedience, let the teacher move to enforce order, 
Speak with decision. “John come and stand on the 
floor;” designate a particular place, require him “to toe 
line.” If another disobeys proceed in the same way and 
thus break up the disorder. 

1, Speak with energy. Ohoose well your words; use 
as few as possible; do not dilute your earnestness with 
much talk; the best generals are disposed to taciturnity 
rather than loquacity. 

2. Look energetically at “your pupils. “No one can 
govern “said an able school-commissioner” who cannot look 
his pupils in the eye.” You call a pupil to you, yeu talk 
with him, and while talking you fix your eye on his. He 
feels your eye as the bird feels the eye of the serpent. 
Learn to look at’ your pupils. 

3. Act your ‘energy and decision. The teacher who 
sits lazily in his chair, who leans on his elbow, who rarely 








moves about and when moving goes with a slow and 
languid step betrays his lack of manly vigor and pluck. 

4, Have self-reliance.—The teacher who shows he fears 
his pupils, cannot oontfol them. He may have doubts, but 
he need not show them. Let him act as though he was 
master of the situation. “Faint heart never won a fair 
lady,” has a wide application. It will not do to falter or 


show perplexity ; the keen eyed boy will - it and take 
advantage of it. A vice principal remarked to a principal 


“T often thought the difficulties too great for you even 
to surmount, yet you never seemed to mind them,” “I 
saw them clearly enough, but I did not allow any one 
to suspect that I was worried, much less doubtful of 
results.” 

5. Be watchful. The teacher should deserve the remark 
often made of the country school master. “He seems 
to have eyes in the back of his head.” He should 
know all that is going on in the school-room. He may 
not take active notice of it at the time; but by refer- 
ring toit he shows that he knows. A teacher said as 
the pupils were going out* at recess, “The boy that 
eat a part of an apple this morning will please eat the 
rest while he is out, for I want him to study his 
lossons when he comes back,” This in a low, steady, 
collected voice, eying each pupil sharply had great effect, 

6, Assume the mastery. It is not done by ‘threats; it 
is a declaration otf superiorty; it is an exhibition of 
authority. This assumption of mastery, this doing and 
acting as though a master in an art and a fine art, 
Familiarity with the pupils, want of manners unseat the 
teacher, pluck off his crown and tral his purple in the dust, 
A teacher had been told that a certain boy uniformly gave 
trouble. A week passed by and as he did not put in 
an appearance she congratulated herself that he had 
“graduated Limself.” She had gone early to the school- 
room and was seated at the desk when the door opened, 
and a large boy entered, saying “ Heilo,” in surprise and 
contempt. Waiting a sufficient time, looking fixedly at 
him with all her might, she said slowly and deliberately, 
“ What did you say, sir?” 

He felt abashed and stammered out some excuse and 
went out. When Le cams in with the others she looked 
at him again, in fact, never took her eyes off him: “Step 
this way, sir, if you please.” 

Her eye was on him at every step. When ke stood be- 
fore her she looked keenly at him; “I believe you came 
in the school-room a short time since, my pupils are in the 
habit of saying good morning to me when they come, I 
will thank you to do the same. What is your name sir?” 

The interview was so managed that the boy, felt she 
was his superior, not in strength, size or physical power, 
but in mental force. ; 

7. Perfect the details of the order of the room. A teacher 
who says “the class is excused,” need not murmur if they 
leave in confusion. Suppose a dozen each half hour go 
straggling to their seats, some hurrying, some loitering; of 
course, disorder is the result, Let the class be before you; 
the lesson is finished. You give a signal for attention. 
They all look at you, and you look at them, quickly, 
alertly, sharply. You give a signal for them to rise; they 
obey it, but not satistactorily ; you give the sigaal for their 
being seated, You wait a moment, you catch the atten- 
tion of all, you say “let us improve on the order, try and 
rise together.” You give the signal, they obey it. You 
wait a moment and then say in a distinct collected voics 
“ Quietly.” Next came tie signal and they move to their 
seats, the one at the head going first, then the next and 
80 on. 

The teacher may complain that this conswmes time. 
Order does consume time, but not so much as disorder 
does. The army that makes a fine show when brought 
out on gala days has been well dcilled on other days, we 
may be sure. Good order in the school-room is very 
much the result of a close attention to many details 
Train the pupils to come and go properly, to carry 
their bodies aright, to hold their books, to place their feet 
in line, train them to do things just as you want them 
dore. The pupils can learn order as they can learn 
arithmetic; if they don't seem to know order it is because 
the teacher has not taught it. 

8. Arouse a spirit of self improvement; the difference 
between teachers lies almost wholly in this, A pupil 
who is interested to learn, whose deeper nature is stirred 


, who is impelled by an earnest desire to advance in know!- 


edge and general culture will not usually spend his time ia 
worrying the teacher. Hence, the teacher must determ:ne 





to arouse an interest. The school must not be allowed to 
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be monotonous. The recitation must be conducted with 
life and animation. He must supplement them with in- 
formation such as the pupils cannot iay hold of. 

The above principles will help any teacher who has tact 
to manage almost any school-room. If he has no tact, he 
will be constantly in difficulty; so that a teacher should 
strive to have tact. Suppose you have had a bad day, 
you need not feel discouraged. Resolve with all your 
might “I will improve.” Look over the field. Try 
and trace the disorder to its causes, and then try end 
remove the causes. For example; the day is cold and 
you allow some to stand arourd there stove; here the is 
pushing and perhaps a quarrel. One teacher would open 
court and take testimony. “Who struck Henry? Who 
stepped on Mary's foot?” A far better plan would be to 
send all to their seats even though some should suffer. A 
keen eye teacher would see the mischief maker and keep 
him away from the stove. But it would be better to 
manage matters so that there would be no need of going 
to the stove. A pupil who races in the snow at recess 
and at noon need not apply for the favor of warming his 
feet. 

This is given as a sample of many difficulties. Look 
back to the cause and remove them. A teacher noticed 
there was trouble at a certain desk. “He is all the time 
joggling my desk, was the complaint.” The pupil was 
warned again and again, but there was no abatement ot 
the scowls and half muttered threats. At last the teacher 
discovered the desk to be loose and to need fastening 
down. She asked one to bring a screw-driver and screws 
and it was fastened securely to the floor and the trouble 
was at an end. 

Thus the teacher must survey the field 2nd lay his 
plows to overcome the obstacles that exist in him and in 
his pupils. Friction will exist among a train of wheels 
and finally wear them out. But human ingenuity is so 
great thet friction las been reduced to a minimum. So it 
must be in the school-room. Attention to the points 
wheer the difficulties arise will suggest remedies that may 
be applied so as to render the teacher’s work a happy and 
successful one. 
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Kindergarten Education. 


IIT. 
By Jyh Kravs anp Marta Kravs-Bortte. 

It can not be too often repeated that the most essential 
part of the whole Kindergarten system is the methodical 
arrangement ofthe exercises and games, and the explana- 
tion given by Froebel to those who are to conduct them. 
To become acquainted with them all is a study ; to apply 
them well, an art ; to understand their significance, their 
effect, and the order and manner in which they should be 
given to the children, is a science. Nothing but a long 
and careful study of the system and its actual workings 
ean give such a Knowledge of it as will enable a person to 
practice its peculiar mode of instruction or to fully under- 
stand” its many important points. 

It is, strangely enough, a generel impression taat the 
Kindergarten is a school. This idea is, however, entirely 
erroneous ; for the Kindefgarten and the school have dif- 
ferent objects in view and are conducted according to dif- 
ferent methods. While the Kindergarten affords the child, 
previous to its entering the school, the right occupation 
and requisite training for a course of regular instruction, 
the Intermediate and Advanced Olasses are taught accord- 
ing to Froebel’s method, his ideas being more fully devel- 
oped and more completely realized. “First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn m the ear.” About our Inter- 
mediate and Advancen Classes more anon. 

The charactenatic of Froebel's method consists just in 
his methods of occupying children, by permitting them to 
bring forth a product by their own feeble efforts. Ready- 
made playthings hinder childish activity and train to lazi- 
ness and thoughtlessness ; and hence are injurious. Says 
Bertha von Marenholz: “People ignorantly fancy that 
Freebel gives to all children the same materials, prepared 
beforehand, so that they may make use of them, and that 
he obliges them to draw from these materials determined 
and foreseen results. But this would trammel all individ- 
uality. We observe, especially in this country, a dispo- 
Bition to make patterns and prepare elaborate materials for 
Kindergarten ; but this is a deviation which annuls Fre- 
bel’s principle. His method is the very opposite. The 
child receives only simple materials, which he can trans- 
form, or compose into new forms within the limits of their 
Ratare. Itno account were made of these limits and con- 





ditions, it would be impossible to arrive at any regular 
form whatever, or the form would be given up to chance. 
The inventor often owes much to chance ; bat if he would 
communicate to others the processes be has followed, or 
if he would repeat them himself, he musi give an account 
of them. He can do so only by ‘bringing within precise 
rules all the acts and facts involved in them. The real 
value of Froebel’s Kindergarten lies in the transference of 
the family atmosphere into the public education, in the 
methodical training of feeling and inclination,’ aflording to 
the child material and opportunity to develop his produc- 
tive force, not only for his own benefit, but for the good 
of others ; while the school occupies itself principally with 
the methodical development of thought. 

It is, however, necessary that the Kindergarten shonld 
receive a fuller development and continuation in a garden 
for the young, and in an art and work establishment where 
the children may contioue their garden occupations, as 
well as the element that Froebel had in view when he found- 
ed the Kindergarten at Blankenberg, for it is obvious that 
many families want a help towards the development of 
will and feeling, not only in the first years of childhood, 
but during all the time given to education. 

Considering Kindergartens under this point of view, we 
are necessarily led to infer that we must take quite « dif- 
ferent direction in the training of Kindergartens than the 
one now in favor. In it must be taught domestic duties 
and acquirements, their minds being aware of the fact that 
those occupations are found the best materials for the edu- 
cation of children. It is important to develop in them 
real motherly ways, such as the Germans express by the 
word “Muterlichkeis ;" which no abs:ract reasoning of the 
mind ean g've, but which are the product of a deep insight 
into the child's nature, wants, and necessities. 

The insight, which Froebel possessed to a very high de- 
gree, is wanting in a great many of his followers for the 
two following reasons : first, tle too intellectual bias given 
to education, then the too narrow circle in which Freebel's 
followers move themselves, They go on studying Froebel 
in order to understand Froebel without taking into accuunt 
that Froebel's ideas are not the miraculous product of a 
single individual mind, but the result of the accumulated 
work and experience of centuries. Froe bel himselfis but 
a link in a long chain of progression, and to comprehend 
him fully it is necessary to walk in his steps, to study 
what may be called the groundwork of his ideas, nature 
as well as pedagogues and poets; we must enter deeply 
into the ideas of such men as Comenius, Rousseau, and 
above all Pestalozzi ; we must read the great poets who 
have given us an insight of human nature, study the outer 
works of creation to understand the relation in which we 
stand towards it,—and then return to Froebel himself, 
but freed from prejudice and no longer dependent upon 
his ways and pecu'iarities, which are only a part of his 
too marked and strong individuality. 

In conclusion, we will state in passing that in regard to 
our demand as to the essential§part of the whole Kinder- 
garten system objection has been raised, that if Frosbel’s 
mcthod demands so much culture, ability and knowledge ; 
its general introduction beccmes impossible ; for it is diff- 
cult te expect that ladies, with such degrees of cultxre, 
will uudertake the conduct of a Kindergarten more or less 
public, 





Things to Tell the Scholars. 


Tue dispute between Russia and China is ina fair way 
of settlement. Russia is to restcre all of Kuldja except a 
small portion northwest of Ili, and China isto pay the 
cost of Russia's preparations for war. 

Iron Doo, one of Sitting Bull’s chief, with sixty-four 
followers, direct from Woody Mountain, have surrendered 
to Major Iiges. So destitute were they that they killed 
ponies for food along the route. Nearly 700 members of 
Sitting Bull's band have now been gathered in by our 
troops. 

Enatanp.—A long debate on the bill to compel the Irish 
to maintain order took place in Parliament, and then the 
Speaker refused to allow it to be prolonged. The mem- 
bers from Ireland not agreeing to this were suspended. 
The law was passed and it is believed that the rents will 
be paid and the troubles ended. 

Natives of the Solomon Islands last October seized 
Lieut. Commander Bower and five seamen of the British 
ship Sandfly, tortured, killed and served them up as fune- 
ral baked meats. A similar fate befell the crew of the 








powered the crew, and afterwards killed and ate them all, 
save the cook and steward, who escaped the last horrible 
fate by committing suicide, knowing that the savages de- 
vour only those who they themselves kill, The British 
corvette Emerald has sailed for the Solomon Islands to 
avenge these atrocities in an exemplary manner. 


Last year there was an attempt to force the people to 
use the heavy silver dellars, but they were found to be 
unpopular. Now the Bureau of Engraving and Printin 
is busily engaged in printing legal tenders of the denomi- 
nations of $1 and $2. Ic is believed that the Secretary 
means to lay in this stock of small notes to relieve the 
pressure expected next summer for $1 and $2 notes for 
the purpose of paying Western harvest hands. The bu- 
reau is also engaged on national bank notes, prineipally of 
the denominations of 5 and_10 dollars. 

The Botanical Garetie says there are two crops of 
flowers on the {chestnut tree. The first crop—the one 
which gives the snowy whiteness to the chestnut woods 
in early summer time—falls before the second crop opens, 
The first crop is wholly of male flowers. Next there iss 
crop of male ana female flowers, and these produce the 
chestnut-burs and finally chestnuts. It has been supposed 
that these second-crop male flowers fertilize the female 
flowers, but it appears not by Dr. Schneck’s observations, 
He says there are trees that produce burs but no fruit in 
them, and yet have this crop of male and female flowers, 
Once in a while a few perfect nuts are produced, These 
facts go toshow that the later male flowers are of little 
juse to the plant. So that there is a wystery about the 
chestnut tree. 

Tue counting of the electoral vote took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th instant and was a strong contrast to the 
| same ceremony of four years ago, when so much excite- 
| ment existed. At noon the Senate, headed by the Vice- 
| President, proceeded to the House and occupied the two 
jinner rows of seats. Senato: Thurman and Hamlin and 

Representatives House and Crowley were the tellers ap- 
pointed in accordance with the electoral-count bill, and 
took their places at the Clerk's desk and the Vice. Presi- 
awry called the joint meeting to order, the result showing 
214 electoral votes for James A. Garfield and Ohester A, 
| Arthur, and 155 for Winfeld S. Hancock and Wm. H, 
| Enghsh. Vice President Whecler declared James A. Gar- 
| field to have been elected President ot the United States 
| for the term ot four years, beginning on March 4th, and 
|Chester A. Arthur Vice-Presidsat for the same period, 
| Then the Senators withdrew and both bodies resumed the 
ordinary business‘of the day. 

Taz Potrato.—The potato has been found, apparently 
indigenous, in many parts of the world. Sir W. J. Hooke 
says that it is common at Valparaiso, where it grows abun- 
dantly on the sandyhills near thesea. In Peru and other 
parts of South America it appears to be at home. Mr, 
Darwin noticed it both in the humid forests of the Chonos 
Archipelago and among the central Chilian mountains, 
where sometimes rain does not fall for six months ats 
stretch. It was to the c loniets whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
sent out in Elizabeth's reign that we are indebted for our 
potatoes. Herriot, who went out with these colonists, 
wrote an account of his travels, and makes the earliest 
mention of this vegetable. Under the heading of “roots,” 
he mentions what he calls the “openawk.” “These roots,” 
he says, “are round, some large as a walnut, others mach 
larger. They grow on damp soils, miny hanging together 
as it fixed on ropes. Theyare good food, either boiled or 
roasted.” At the beginning of the seventeenth centary 
this root was planted as a curious exotic in the rardens of 
the nobility, but it was long ere it came into general use. 
Many held them to be poisonous and the potato is closely 
related to the deadiy-nightshade, and from’its’ stems and 
leaves may be extracted a very powerful narcotic. 

Ewnstiacs.—This term designates green forage crops pre- 
served in silos, or cement-lined pits. One of the cariiest 
adventures in this new field was Mr. Clark W. Mills of 
Pompton, N. J., and his silos are now as extensive as any 
in the county, and his success last year was so encourag- 
ing that he is now wintering 120 head of horned cattle 
and twelve horses without s pound of hay. His ensilage 
was gathered from less than thirteen acres of land and it 
is simply the stalks of Indian corn cut when green into 
half inch lengths and packed in silos under pressure so 
tightly as to exclude the air. 

A ton of ensilage costs about one dollar ; about one- 
tenth of the cost ofhay. Mr. Mills has found by experi- 
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vo lume nearly one-half. He has pits forty feet long, thir- 
teen feet wide and twenty feet deep, and -fills them to the 
top, lays on planks and heavy weights. The ensilage is 
perfectly preserved from the top layer to the bottom. Whea 
cut from the solid mass it is ofa brownish green color, 
and the juices have a slightly acid taste. It is laid in a 
heap tor a few days to ferment slightly and it then emits 
a pleasing aroma. The cattle devour it eagerly, and their 
appearance seems to prove that it is healthful, while the 
abundant milk they produce is of the best quality. It must 
be remembered that now thirty millions of tons of hay are 
used to supply the horses and cattle through the winter, 
and this plan proposes to reduce the cost nine-tenths. 
ee 


School Expositions, 








As ac'osing exercise an exposition is by far the most 
profitable and interesting that the school could possibly 
offer. It is simply an exhibition of the work done by the 
pupils during the term. From the first day of school the 
work has been written out, and preserved with a view to 
the exposition, In the reading classes, many of the ex- 
ercises have been preserved; the same in_ spelling. 

In arithmetic the problems and solu:ion analysis, 
etc.,’ have been written in a blank book, so that 
each pupil has an arithmetic with the key. In grammar 
the parsing exercises have all been carefully written and 
the sentences diagrammed and analyzed. By the way, 
the “ Normal Teacher” Parsing Book is just the thing to 
secure written parsing lessons in good shape for the ex-} 
position, 

In geog’aphy each pupil will have his maps and outlines 
to exhibit, As physiology has been taught by the use of 
charts and drawings on the blackboard,- the teacher can 
give a very interesting lesson by having pupils step to the 
charts or diagrams and point out the different parts of the 
body. History has been tanght almost exclusively by 
essays and oatlines, and these will be in good order for the 
exposition. 

No subject’ in a country school should receive more 
careful attention than letter writing. Mo school is well 
taught that does not include it in itscourse of study. This 
subject should include letters of all kinds, the drawing of | 
drafts, notes, &c., and all these will come in to swell the, 
work of the exposition. Every teacher should be able to 
teach music, At the exhibition he can exhibit the musical 
talent of his pupils by having them sing a few songs which 
they have learned, Ifrhetoric has been taught, there will 
be a good opportunity to have some original productions 
read. Every teacher can teach Botany and Geology in a 
country school, or he should be able to do so at least. If 
he does attempt it, let the pupils collect the rocks and 
flowers, and the teacher can name eand analyze them. 
Have a nice place where all the rocks and flowers can be 
on exhibition. 

The teacher ;who knows anything of philosophy or 
chemistry, can perform during the term a number of ex- 
periments and teach the pupils to do the same. At the 
exposition the pupils can perform these experiments them- 
selves, 

And now when the end of your term is at hand there 
will be no need of hurrying, cramming, forcing, and neg- 
lecting regular work to make some sort of closing display. 
Yet you will have something interesting and improving to 
the whole neighborhood, which you invite to visit you on 
the last day. On the afternoon before, you will have the 
pupils bring in their stores, and with their assistance you 
will tack some muslin along one side or end of your school 
room and under yonr direction you will all, or such as can 
be of assistance, fastea in full view the outlines, drawings, 
the pressed flowers neatly fastened on paper, and pressed 
ferns and leaves which the children have gathered, and all 
the various written exercises of both litile and big pupils, 
with the name of the auther signed to each, arranging the 
whole tastefully as you know how. Have a table, like. 
wise covered with muslin, as the clean back ground 
adds much to the appearance of things, on which to ar- 
range such things as cannot’ be hung. TIlere may be 
placed the minerals, various kinds of wood, shclls, in- 
sects, or any specimens or curiosities which the children 
have gathered and talked about during the term, the 
copy books, composition books, &c. 

It is with no little delight that the children see these 
trophies of their work arranged and spread out before 
them, surprised to see what a nice display they make. 
How emulation and ambition are kindled afresh ; how it 








helps them to feel special interest in every exercise they 


prepare during the term; what a living*interest it gives to 
the subjects, compared with what a dry, abstract examina- 
tion would awaken; what growth it promotes in the 
space of a term through the work it calls forth, compared 
with ‘any extraneous entertainment such as the ‘exhibi- 
tion,’ of our country schools usually is. The idea of the 
‘exposition ’ had its origin in the Normal school, at least 
we got it there, and having tried it know it to be a most 
capital one, and wish others to have the benefit of tl.e plans 
it opens up for raising the plaus of school work — Zhe 
Normal Teacher. 





A Common Mispronvnoration.—“There goes Parnell, the 
Irish agitator!” observed a gentleman on the seat before 
me, in a railroad car. ‘Parnell, is it?” replied his com- 
panion. “That is Mr. Parnell,” whispered the lady behind 
me to her daughter. “Mr. Parnell. Ah!” Now here 
were four persons, educated people evidently, who in the 
course of two minutes mispronounced a plain English name. 
It is always annoying to hear the accent misplaced on a 
name, whether local or persona’. We Americans seem to 
have taken a fancy for throwing the accent;in family names 
en the last syllable, if possible, in defiance cf all sound 
rules of good sense or good taste. These two qualities, by 
the bye, are very closely allied. 

Last year I had a nephew in love with'a charming girl, 
Miss Brownell; of course she was Lily Brownell to her 
lover. A few months later as ill luck would have it, his 
sister was courted by Harry Bedell, pronounced Bedell of 
course. Now B-ownell and Bedell are good English names 
and should have a good English pronunciation. Bedell 
is no doubt the same as Beadle. Many English names 
ending in ¢ll were originally connecved with the common | 
nouns well or wall. The governor of the State of New, 
York to-day is Governor Cornell. The university in West- 
ern New York is Cornel/ University. We have known a 
Judge Hubbell, Liddell and Waddell are instances of the | 
same fancy. Littell’s Magazine travels over half the coun- 
try. But the propensity to throw the accent on the last 
syllable is not confined to names ending in ell, Barnard is 
frequently pronounced Barzard, Tricketts becomes Tr:ck- 
etis, General Steuben is Ge~eral Steuben, in spite of his 
German birth. That distinguished gentleman, the present 
Secretary of State, is spoken of, in rustic parlance, as Mr. ' 
E-varts. Not long since, we were shown a collection of | 
the famous caricatures of Hogarth / A year or two since 
we were introduced —with a flourish—“to an assemblyman 
from a Westera State,” the Hon. Mr. Hub-bard /— Feb- 
ruary Atlantic. 








A urtt.e girl of twelve, the daughter of a Hoboker 
clergyman, was asked: “Sadie, does your father ever 
preach the same sermon twice?” After thinking a mo- 
ment, Sadie replied: 

“Yes, I think he does; but I think he hollers in differ- 
ent places. 





Baroness Burpetr Courts.—This very rich woman has 
lately been married to William L. A. Bartlett, who was 
born in Philadelphia. Why should people object and say | 
so much aboutit? The only answer to this question is 
found in the conditions under which the Baroness holds 
her vast fortune. She was the daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett and of Sophia Coatts, daughter of Thomas Coutts, 
the founder of Coutts’ bank. The will provided that in 
case she married an alien that portion of the estate repre- 
sented by her interest in the Coutts bank should revert to 
the other heirs. Mr. Bartlett at the age of fourteen was 
taken by his mother to England to be educated, and it is 
claimed that he is not an alien. Her age is 63 and his 
is 32. 
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Tne formation of clubs and societies to unite those who 
desire to pursue the siudy of botany is b»coming quite com 
mon Waltham has one of these, presided over by Mrs. 
Sarai E. French, who has for years been a teacher dis- 
tinguished tor her ability to recognize and name all the 
plants in that vicinity, especially the ferns and grasses. 
Nantucket has had a botanical society for several years, 
with Mrs. Katherine Starbuck as president, who is enthus- 
iastic in exploring the i-land to find and declare its flora. 
Her enthusiasm was rewarded with the discovery by her 
daughter of the “Erica cineria,” which Prof. Gray declares 
is found nowhere else in America. The real Scotch heather 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Tue Rev. George Washburn, D.D., president of Robert 
College at Constantinople, is in this country, soliciting aid 
fo: that institution. The college has now 220 stuaents, 
principally Armeniaas, Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, and 
Persians, and but for its limited capacity and straitened 
circumstances this number could be more than doubled. 
The institution is incorporated in the State ot New York 
and is controlled by a board of trustees, of which Wm. A. 
Booth, Esq., is president and Jacob D. Vermilye, Esq., is 
treasurer. The trustees appeal to the public for an en- 
dowment fund of $200,000, and $78,000 for additional 
buildings. Mr. Robert during his life gave to the college 
$297,000. 


Enoianp.— Winchester College is the oldest of all the 
great schools. William of Wykeham drew up the 
laws and mottoes for his sehool. You may still read 
upon the college arms that “Manners;makyth man ;” you 
may still behold upon the school-house wall “the painted 
mitre and crozier, the rewards of clerical learning ; a psn 
and inkhorn and a sword, the insignia of civil and military 
pursuits ; and a long rod, typifying the punishment of those 
too indolent to devote themselves either te study or to 
active life,” each emblem with its appropriate legend : ‘Aut 
Disce ;” “Aut Discede ;” “Manet Sors Tertia Cli.” There, 
too, is the Tabula legum Pedagogicorum with ite quaint 
Latinized directions for the boys’ behavior, “In templo, in 
shola, in Aula, in atrio, in cubiculo, in oppido ad montem, 
in omni loco et tempore.” 





Penn Yan.—The teachers held an association Feb. 5. 
Prof. F. D. Hodgson spoke on “The value of higher edu- 
cation in business life,” and then it was discussed. A 
class exercise by Mrs. J. R. Stewart was given illustrating 
her mode of teaching arithmetic. Miss Lizzie V. Bowen 
gave an excellent class exercise in “Primary reading.” 
This was good proof of the excellence of the written word 
method. By this they are instructed to read and write 
from the beginning. The primary pupils that came for- 
ward write nicely and it proves that the above teacher is 
doing good work and is entitled to much credit for the 
thorough manuer in which she instructs. ‘Voice culture 
in schools” by Prof. C. W. Landon came next, with a 
class of singers. Next a short address by Prof. O. F. In- 
goldsby, “The tendency of our modern modes of instruc- 
tion.” W. F, Van Tuyl was president and N. S. Dailey 
secretary. 


Tue Peasopy Founp.-—At the meeting of the trastees of 
the Peabody fund, held Feb, 3, in Washington, the annual 
report of the late Dr. Sears was read by his daughter, who 
was his private secretary. The report shows that, where- 
as thirteen years ago there were no public schools in the 
South, now there are 1,000,000 children, white and black, 
in attendance, and many of the States have establ’shed 
normal schools, It is the policv of the board to further 
encourage these schools, by setting aside a liberal share of 
the annual income, which is now $92,000, for that pur- 
pose. The board chose unanimously the Rev. J. M. N. 
Curry, or Richmond, as general agent, at asalary of $5,000 
and $1,000 for contingent expenses. He is a Baptist 
clergyman, a graduate of Harvard, and a class-mate of 
President Hayes in the Harvard Law School, a gentleman 
of great culture, and who enjoyed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the late Dr. Sears, giving him an opportunity to 
know the workings o1 the board. Tne board aprointed 
Judge Manning, of Louisiana, a committee to present a 
memorial to the government and Legislature of Mis-issippi, 
asking that they shall provide for the payment of i:terest 
oa about $1,000,000 of the repudiated bonds of that State, 
which was included by Mr. Peabody in his bequest to the 
education fund. 


Nesraska.—Supt. 8. R. Thompson’s annual report 
is very valuable. Thanking him for it, we publish an ex- 
tract trom County Supt. J. A. Smith's paper on Teachers’ 
Institutes :” ~ 

“The institute question has been pretty thoroughly test- 
ed by the leading educators of the day. First an institute of 
three or four days session was tried, but found to be too short 
for any practical use. Next the session was prolonged to 8 
full week, but still found to be too short to do the work 
necessary for the occasion. The work of the institutes 





on Nantucket, and not elsewhere in the United States at 
least, gives that botanical society no little happiness and 
some eclat. 


. was found that the institute which gave the best result 


thus far had been confined almost exclusively té what 
were termed ‘Model Recitations.’ But about this timejit 
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and which proved most satisfactory, was not the institute 
of model recitation alone but the institution of model in- 


LETTERS. 


| EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





struction as well. It was then wisely decided that the 
institute, todo the most good for the least outlay, must 
assume the character of a normal school and prolong its 
session at least three, and better, six weeks. 

We now come to consider the second part of our sub- 
ject, viz., ‘Hints for the management ot normal institutes.’ 
The first thing. necessary to insure a successful normal 
institute is a corps of teachers who are able to work and 
willing to study; who have passed thac station on the 


road to knowledge at which a: eeny teachers are accus- this has failed. They say they have to attend Sunday-| 
tomed to stop and say by their actions, if not words: ‘I| school teachers’ meetings, and that 1s enough. I claim that | 


have now learned all that is worth knowing.’ The next 
requisite which the superintendent: must possess is the 


implicit confidence of his teachers in his ability to organize | cyred at teachers or the women must be more in earnest if 


and carry through anormal institute. The superintendent 
can be3t attain this confidence by proving his ability to fill 
every other requisite of his office successfully. He must 
at all times be found on the side of right and justice, never 
allowing himself to be influenced to do that which is not 
strictly ia accordance with law and justice for policy's sake : 
being impirtial wit! all persons, whosoever they be, 
under similar circumstances. ‘Study to know thy duty, 
and be just to perform it,’ is the command of Him who 
rulea us all, The next things to be secured area conductor 
and several assistant instructors, of whose ability there is 
no question. He—the supersntendent—should then see 
that the Inst tite is thoroughly advertised and that the 
teachers are kept posted regarding the different steps tak- 
en by the superintendent, whereby the working of the 
Institute will be perfected. An article of judicious length 
should appear in some one or more“of the county papers 
each week for at least five or six weeks previous to the 
convening of the Institute, written by the superintendent, 
advising the teachers of what he is doing and what he ex- 
pects of them. The superintendent, in conjunction with 
the instructions, should agree upon a course of study to 


be used, and the same should be followed as closely as the | 


circumstances willadmit. The Institute should be divided 
into two or three divisions, according to the number in 
attendance. This division mnst be based on the grade of 
the certificate, or upon the supericendent’s knowledge of 
their ability and experience. When the Institate con- 
vene3_the superintendent should assume the general man- 
agement of it. He should have his arrangements so per- 
fected as to admit ofno interruption or delay in the work, 
but be able to begin operations as soon as one dozen teach- 
ers are present ; he should assign each one, upon arrival, 
to his proper division and the instructor shou!d immediately 
assign him his work. The superintendent should engage 
a sufficient number of lecturers to have at least two, but 
not more than three lectures each week. These lectures 
should be of a character in keeping "with the object of the 
institate. He should require his ixstructors to report to 
him each week in regardjto the proficiency of the teach- 
ers, and w recommend to him any change from one divi- 
sion to another thought best hy them ; he should also re- 
quire them wo report to him at the close of the Institute 
what things have been pest done and what things are most 
needed to improve the schools of his county. These re- 
porta, when properly arranged, shuld be published in the 
county paper. The conductor should have gereral charge 
of the Institute instruction. He should hear two or three 
classes himself and see that the programme is strictly car- 
ried out. Ths assistants should be specialists in their work, 
which should be contined to two branches at most; they 
should be very practical in their instruction and should 
require accuracy of their pupils ; they should require fre- 
quent written examinations, the result of which should be 
Teported to the conductor and superintendent ; they should 
dismiss their classes promptly on ‘he call of the signal bell 
and not allow one class to encroach upon the time of an- 
other. I would also recommend some spirited vocal cul- 
ture, with instrumental accompaniment, as being a good 
supplement to each day’s work in the Institute.” 

At the meeting of county superintendents, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopved: “That each 
county saperintendent should hold one Normal Institute 
each year, That the length of the session of tne Normal 
Institute be not less than two nor more than six weeks. 
That the instruction given in the different branch-s should 
be so arranged as tu make each lesson a medium for cen- 
veying information on methods of teaching. That a law 
should be enacted by which an Institute fund may be 


created and Institute work be made uniform and perma- 
nent.” : 





Carnot you say something in the paper to rouse the 
women? In this town are over sixty teachers and only 
four of them are men. Those four are live persons (I am one 
of them); they taxe educational journals and own a num- 
ber of educational treatises, but the women-teachers who 
co-operate are few and far between. I have calculated that 
the per-centage of really earnest women-teachers is about 
twenty in my school, in an adjoining school it is sixteen or 
, seventeen. We have tried t> have teachers’ meetings, but 





| the interesis of the day schools are be‘ore the Sunday- 
‘schools. But this is denied. There must be more men se- 


any progress is to he made. .D. 

| (One of the best things said by Sapt. Philbrick is that it 
was abackward step when men were ousted to give places 
to women in our schools. This is now becoming apparert 
We say this not because we love woman less but the school 
more. We do not raise the question whether man can teach 
' better or not, we say the progress of the schools needs men 
| possessing the very best abilities. Not the rag-tag, not 
the puny, the half-starved, the goouy-goody, the uncertain 
| minded, the failures—but the stalwart—those who would 
/mae good lawyers, ministers, physicia.s and business 
men. Yes, there is aneed of men. Possibly that will 
| be the only way to reach the women. We know to our 
cost that a woman will do her shopping first and then 
if there is any over-plus think o! an educations] paper 
|next. But let us admit there are many most noble, bril- 
liant, self-sacrificing, earnest women in the school-room. 
The pity is there are not more.) 





I am teaching in this village a school of 81 pupils, with 
no assistant. The village is noted far and near as a most 
drunken and filthy place. Hardly a child comes to school 
whose father is not a drankard. I cannot say anything 
directly in school against this evil, not because I am afraid 
lof loosing my position, but because I have the good of 
, the pupils at heart and can do them more good'in a quiet 
way. One man (?) took three bright little children from 
school becanse I advocated temperance and Christianity. 
I should hike to do something that will tel! not only while 
I remain here but alter Iam gone, and I know of nothing 
better than to get the pupils interested in good reading, 
to throw away the dime novels and read something that 
will educate them. I: must not be too radical, but by 
degrees inculcate imperceptibly to them the principles of 
right and justice. To this end if you will send me sample 
e»pies of the Scmotar’s Companion I will visit the homes 
ot the pupils and see how many I can introduce. R. 

(Does any one suppose this teacher, no matier what 
his salary, will be ever paid for services in this world ?) 


It is encouraging to find an educational journal talking 
of things as they are. I felt at first that there was an op- 
position to the teachers, but find that it was an opposi- 
tion to the mockeries of teaching. Let us admit that the 
present plan is about as bad as it can be ; and let us see 
if there is no way outofit. The first thing to catch the 
attention is the utter indifference of the teachers, They 
won't write, won't try and mend matters. Our only way 
out of the muddle is by establishing professional schools— 
there you are correct ; but then tbe teachers are opposed 
to having professional schools! Is not this a strange state- 
ment. But itis true. And so the first thing will be to 
educate the teachers. M. 

[The statement above will probably be doubted. Yet 
it is aclearer announcement than we thought could be 
made by one who is inside. Those who would bs free 
must themselves strike the needed blow. But here is the 
difficulty. The teachers at the top see nothing to gain by 
attempting a reform ; the principals and superintenderts 
are decently paid and are very comfortable—they cannot 
make anything by uprooting the absurdities that choke 
the noble system of public schools, so that the assistance 
of all that class must be discounted. Look and see for your- 
selves. There are those, it is trae, who would like to help- 
but they know it is at the peril of their situations.] 





Some frauds succeed from the apparent candor, the open 
confidence, an! the full blaze of ingsnuousness that is 
thrown around them. The slightest mystery would excite 
suspicion, and ruin all. Such stratagems may be compared 
to the stars, they are discoverable by darkness, and hidden 
only by hght.—Coitor, 
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| Words. 


By Ipa A, ABLBORN. 
I have listened to reading which sounded I:ke the pro- 
| nounciation of acolumn of words from a spelling book, 
| That these words meant something never seemed to* enter 
| the minds of the readers. In a reading c’.:ss of this kind, 
| we came to the expression “ruminating animals.” “What 
| kind of animals are they?” I asked. Many were the con- 
|jectures, but most of them agree that it must mean such 





| animals as the lion and tiger, and great was their surprise 
| when the correct meaning of the word was given. 

| Itis words, meaningless worde in our reading classes, 
till my very soul is sick of them. What are words worth 
save a3, in their combinations, they express thought? A 
word, a sentence must mean something to me else it 
might as well be in an unknown tengue. 

The miser gathers his gold, but knows not how to spend 
it. He wears tattered, filthy clothing and eats unwhcle- 
some food that his coffers may be filled. We gather these 
beautiful word coins not to store them away in the coffer 
of memory; to be used no more, but to take them ont often 
for the enriching and beautifying of our thought and 
speech. 
full meaning has been extracted ; and this can be done by 
skillful quessioning on the substanco of the lessen, by a 
| drill on synonyms, by forming sentences using difficult 
words, etc. This will not be a dry exercise if rightly con- 
ducted. Toa class that has been taught simvly to pro- 
nounce words, it will be like a revelation to have the 
combinations of letters suddenly grow into living ideas 
}and thoughts. 
| 


No reading lesson should be passed over till its 
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George EAiot. 


The Spectator says of this eminent sathoress: “ There 
is too little movement in her stories. They wholly want 
dash and sometimes want even a steady current. No 
novelest, however, in the whole series of English novel- 
ista, has combined so"much*p wer of painting external life 
on a broad canvas, with so wonderful an insight ‘~‘o the 
life of the soul Her Englii-h butchers, farriers, auction- 
eers, and parish: clerks are, at least, as vigorously drawn 
as Sir Walter Scott's bailies, peasants, serving-men, and 
beggars; while her pictures of the inward conflicts, whe- 
ther of strong or of feeble natures, are far more powerful 
than any which Sir Walter Scott ever attempted. 

The genius for historical portraiture, for gathering up 
into a single focus the hints of chroniclers and bistorians, 
is something distinct from that of mere creation, and de- 
mands apparently a subtler mixture of interpreting with 
creating power than most creators possess. 

No one can deny that the moral tone of George Eliot's 
books—“ Felix Holt” being, perhaps, a doubtful excep- 
tion—is of the noblest andJpurest kind; nor that the tone 
of feeling which prevails in them goes far in advance even 
of their direct moral teaching. We should say, for in- 
stance, that in regard to marriage the spirit of George 
Eliot’s books conveys an almost sacramental conception of 
its binding sacredness, though, unfortunately, of course, 
her career did much to weaken the authority of the teach- 
ing implied in her books. But the total effect of her 
books is altogether ennobling, though’ the profoundly 
skeptical reflections with which they are penetrated may 
counteract, to some extent, the tenic effect of the high 
moral feeling with which they are colored. # Before or 
after most of the noblest"scenes we come to thoughts in 
which it is almost as impossible for the feelings delineated 
to live any intense or hopeful life as it is for human iungs 
to breath in the vacuum of an air pump. After she has 
breathed a noble spirit into a great scene, se too often 
proceeds to exhaust the air which is the very life-breath 
of great actions, so that the reflective element in Sher 
books undermines the ground beneath the feet of her 
noblest characters. 

We should rank George ‘Eliot second only in her own 
proper field—which is not the field of satire—Thackeray's 
field—to Sir Walter Scott; and second to him only be- 
cause her imagination, though it penetrates far deeper, had 
neither the same splendid vigor of movement nor the 
same bright serenity of tone. Her stories are, on the 
whole, richer than Fielding’s, as well as far nobler and 
vastly less artificial tha. Richardson’s. They cover so 
much larger a breadth and deeper'a depth of life than Miss 
Austen's that, though they are not perhaps so exquisitely 
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finished, they belong to an altogether higher kind of 
world. They ure etronger, freer, and less Rembrandt like 
than Miss Brorte's; and are not mere photographs of so- 
cial man, like Trollope’s. They are patient and powerful 
studies of individual human beings, in an appropriate set- 
ing of social manners, from that of the dumbest provincial 
life to that of life of the highest self-knowledge. _ ind yet 
the reflections by which they are pervaded—subtle and of- 
ten wise as they are—to some extent injnre the art of the 
pictures by their satiric tone; or, if they do not do that, 
take superfivous pains to warn you how very doubtful and 
insecure is the spiritual footing on which the highest ex- 
cellence plants its tread. 





Thomas Carlyle. 





Thomas Qarlyle has been for many years an unique 
figure. He wrote the “ Life of Schiller” in 1823, “ Sar- 
tor Resartus”’ was published in 1833, and “The French 
Revolution ” in 1837. 

The fact that he was opposite t> them on so many ques- 
tions caused many men to shut their eyes to the fact that 
his was a grand and rugged nature, and that his head and 
heart were above and beyond them. Carlyle steadily ad- 
vanced in the esteem and estimation of the public. More 
than this, he achieved an influence as a thinker not reached 
by any other writer of his age. Compare him with Ma- 
caulay, for example. Justin McCarthy, who is probably 
as free from prejudice as any, says: 

“No influence suffused the age from first <o last more 
strongly than that of Thomas Carlyle. England's way of 
thinking was at onetime profoundly affected by Carlyie. 
He introduced the English people to the great German 
autburs very much as Lessing had introduced the Germans 
to Shakespeare and the old Engiish ballads. Carlyle wrote 
in a style which was so little like that ordinarily accepted 
as English that the best thing to be said for it was that it 
was not exactly German. At one time it appeared to be 
so completely molded un that of Jean Paul Richter that 
not a few persons doubted whether the new-comer really 
had any ideas of his own. But Carlyle soon proved that 
he could think for himself, and he very often proved it by 
thinking wrong. There was in him a strong, deep vein of 
the poetic Long after he had evidently settled down to 
be a writer of prose and nothing else, it still seemed to 
many that his true sphere was poetry. 

“The grim seriousness which he had taken from his 
Scottish birth and belongings was made hardly less grim 
by the irony which continually ‘gleamed or scowled 
through it. Truth and force were the deities of Carlylc’s 
especial worship. “The eternal verities” sat on the top 
of his Olympus, To act out the truth in life, and make 
others act it out would require some force more strong, 
ubiquitous, and peuetrating than we can well obtain from 
the slow deliberations of an ordinary parliament, with its 
debates and divisions and everlasting formulas. There- 
fore, to enforce his eternal verities Carlyle always preached 
up and yearned for the strong man, the poem in action, 
whom the world in our day had not found and perhaps 
could not appreciate. 

Coming to effects, Mr. McCarthy says: 

“ But the influence of Carlyle in preaching earnestness 
and truth in art and letters and everything else, had a 
healthy and very remarkable effect entirely outside the 
regions of the moralist. * * * His value is in his elo- 
quence, his power, his passion and pathos; his stirring and 
life-like pictures of human character, whether faithiul to 
the historical originals or not; and the vein of poetry 
which runs through all his best writings, and sometimes 
makes even the least sympathetic reader feel he has to do 
with a genuine poet,” 

An American writer say;: 

“As an author, Carlyle has influenced the literature and 
thought of the English-speaking world more than any 
one man since Dr, Johnson was its autocrat. It is certain 
that he has done more than all other writers to introduce 
to the English and American people the philosophy and 
literature of Germany, of which he was so complete a 
master.” 





oo 


. A New Spirit Needed, 


The only hope for better teaching is the rise of anew 
spirit among teachers. The remedy for poor teaching 
myst be constitutional, not local. In some way there 
myst be anew and a higher conception of the processes 
by avhich one hnman mind is to control and direct the 





ments of this new conception may be mentioned the 
following : 

1. Teaching takes place under the domain of law,—it 
involves the play of cause and effect, and the adaptation 
of means to ends, The mind has predetermined modes of 
activity which are as uniform and invariable as the laws 
of gravity or of chemical affinity. Psychology is a science 
as positive and real asthe scienoe of astronomy; for we 
are as sure that we have minds as that there are stars. 

2. As the teacher deals with mind, he can deal with it 
intelligently only by knowing the laws which control and 
determine the mind's activities. It is as clearly the duty 
of teachers to be well grounded in the principles of psycol- 
ogy, a8 for physicians to have an intimate knowledge of 
physiology and astronomy. 

3. Teachers should be men of science in the same sense 
that physicians and engineers are men of science. In all 
they do, so far as it is possible, they should make use of 
the provisions of science 43 the only rational way of adapt- 
ing means to ends. The ceaseless effort of the teacher 
should be to bring his methods into conformity with 
law; and he should count it a disgrace to rely upon tra- 
dition, precedent or chance, for the processes he employs. 
He should be well grounded in doctrines, and nis methods 
should be the natural and inevitable outgrowths ot these 
doctrines. 

The thing to be desired above everything else in a 
course of normal instruction, is that teachers should ga‘n 
a deeper insight into the nature of the teaching powers, 
and that they should prosecute their work in the light of 
the conceptions just stated. Teachers should learn this 
new habit ot thinking about the purposes and methods of 
teaching. This thought should be uppermost in their 
minds: What principle underlies this method? What 
law can we call to our aid in solving this problem in 
teaching. 

Those who are engaged in normal instruction should 
gain inspiration from the thought that they are assist- 
ing in the education of a new school of teachers, and 
are giving currency to certain educational doctrines 
which will be instrumental in molding the education of 
the future. It is of but little consequence that they teach 
geography; but of vast consequence that they teach the 
means of estimating the educational value of geography, 
and the rational method by which it is to be taught. 

It is not to be expected that the pupils of normal 
sctools are to enter upon their work as accomplished 
teachers and educators; but it is reasonable to expect, 
that if the’r instructicn has been what it ought to be, 
they will steadily and surely grow into such teachers 
and educators. The habit of deep and methodical think- 
ing on educational questions is a fair exponent of a 
teachers’ promise. The truce with mere anthority must 
be broken; and many educational questions must be 
thought out or thought over again anew. Normal schools 
will accomplish their highest function if they will infuse 
the coming generation of teachers with the spirit and the 
love of inquiry, and will furnish the data for solving some 
ot the great problems in educational science.— Educational 
Weekly. 





I nop that those who abstain from alcohol have the 
best digestion and that more instances of indigestion, of 
flatulency, of acidity and of depression of mind and body 
are produced by alcohol than by any other single cause. 
It is an agent as potent for evil as it is helpless for good. 
It begins by destroying, it ends by destitution and it im- 
plants organic changes, which progress independently cf 
its presence even in those who are not born.—Dkr. Rics- 
ARDSON. 


Reogtrt ror Maxine Composition BLACK-BOARDS ON THE 
Watts or Scnoot-rooms.—For 20 square yards of wall— 
take 3 pecks of mason's putty ;8 ditto of clean sand; 3 
ditto of ground plaster ; 3 lbs. lampblack, mixed with 3 
gallons of alcohol. The alcohol and lampblack must be 
mixed before it is put into the plaster. Now rapidly mix 
the materials and put them on as hard finish is put on. 
A narrow trough should also be placed below the black- 
board to receive the chalk and wiper. 








Mrs. Partington met the young minister, and in order 
to say something to put him at ease remarked, “ We 
generally have fine weather, except when the sun crosses 
the Penobscot.” 

“ Why,” he said, “you don’t mean the Penobscot, do 


met 





dexelopment of other hrman minds. Among the e'e 


h, perhaps not; itmay be the Passamaquoddy, or 
some other of those hard names. Ds 





The Nation should Educate its Citizens. 


In the United States Senate, Dec. 15, 1880, the bill to 
set apart the net proceeds of all future sales of publio 
lands, and the net receipts of the Patent Office, for the 
education o/ the people, being under consideration, Sena- 
tor Morrill of Vermont said : 

The celebrated ordinance of 1787 proclaized that;“schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
This was an ordinance of the whole country, reaffirmed 
in 1789 by Congress after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and it obligations must be redeemed by the author- 
ity of the whole country, with the proceeds of the territory 
and property origioally dedicated to this high purpose. 
Schools and the means of education can thus, and only 
thus, be forever encozraged. ' 

For authority to dispose of the public lands for educa- 
tional purposes, we are not, as has been shown, driven to 
seek any power not expressly granted to Congress. At 
the same time it may not be improper to show that such 
a disposal is not in conflict with aay part of the Constitu- 
tion, but is in harmony with the interpretation early and 
constantly given to t by its founders. The general scope 
and power of the Constitution comes to us in broad and 
general terms, not being confined to powers expressly 
granted, as were those of the old confederation, but upon 
the completion of its frame-work vigor and life was im- 
planted in all its parts by the extreme discret:on and un- 
limited supplemental power conferred upon Congress— 

“To make all laws which sha!l be nevessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States or in any department or officer 
thereot.” 

The vested powers, therefore, are not barren but fruit- 
ful powers. Among the principles and declared purposes 
of our government, President Madison enumerated the 
following : 

“To promote, by authorized means, improvements 
friendly to agriculture, to manufactures and to external as 
well as internal commerce ; to favor in like manrer the 
advancement of science and the diffusion of information as 
the best aliment to true liberty.” 

In the farewell of Washington he urged his countrymen 
to “promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diftusion of knowledge.” The 
words of Washington and Madison were revered when 
uttered and the lapse of time has made them previous as 
legacies of political gospel. 

Noone objects to the schools of West Point and Annap- 
olis for the education of our military and naval officers ; 
we are indeed very proud of them ; but is that all we can 
do? After that must we confine national contributions to 
tree culture and fish culture ? I would not underrate tke 
importance of eradicating the cotton-wcrm or the Colo- 
rado beetle ; but is it lese important to eradicate the un- 
lettered ignorance of millions of freedmen? 

A government that aspires to be the high school or 
model among all free naticns should not confess that it has 
no power, directly or indirectly, to aid in schooiing its 
own children. The question which we have to face is ; 
€ball the republican government of the United States alone 
oamng the enlightened governments of mankind, in spite 
of its lotty pretensions, shirk all responsibility as to the 
education of its people ? 

The measure betore us stands on a noble principle, whol- 
ly impregnable, if human self-government rests upon 
popular intelligence—a prineiple which neither the repub- 
lican nor the democratic party will be willing to repudiate 
so long as each claims to be the champion of self-govern- 
ment and of the common people ; and if the measure is 
worthy of adoption it is worthy to be adopted with the 
least possible delay. 





A sma. book, but one in its way quite important, is 
School Management, by Amos M. Kellogg. It is designed 
as a practical guide for the teacher, and we know of no 
one more competent to write such a book than Mr. Kel- 
legg. For many years a successful teacher, and now the 
editor of the New York School Journal, he has made a 
special study of methods, and tested them by long prac- 
tice, The wearied teacher, who finds her pupils rest- 
less and her own work irksome, should read the 
and see how pleasant the wo-k of the school can 
made. Were all of the teachers of the United States 
to adopt and out its suggestions, the e of 
our schools would be increased a hundred per cent, The 

Presiden 
Bookseller , 


volume has an introduction by Thomas Hunter, 
of the New York Normal Oollege.- American 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


The Exiles. 


The Russian "government send those who offend it to 
Siberia, . The journey is along and painful one, On 
his arrival the prisoner must answer the following ques- 
tions: His name? How old? Married or single? Where 
from? Address of parents, or relations, or friends? 
Answers to all which are entered in the books. A solemn 
written promise is then exacted of him that he will not 
give lessons of any kind, or try to teach any one; that 
every letter he writes will go through the officer’s hands, 
and that he will follow no occupation except shoemak- 
ing, carpentering, or field labor. He is then told he is 
free! but at the same time is solemnly warned that 
should he attempt to pass the limits of the town he shall 
be shot down like a dog rather than be allowed to es ape, 
and should he be taken alive shall be sent into Eastern 
Siberia. 

The poor fellow takes up his little bundle, and, fully 
realizing that he has now bidden farewell to the culture 








he must work, if he would live. First, he helped load 
stoves and other hardware that was to go from the foun- 
dry to the boats. Next, he kept the books that recorded 
these shipments, studying the geography nights and at- 
tending a school to improve his penmanship. As time 
rolled on he learned more and more about the business 
until at last he knew the whole process. 

His activity, his honesty, his intelligence began to have 
areward. After ten years of hard work, the firm of 
J. L. and J. T. Brown, marking his excellent qualities, 
proposed to take him into partnership and give him one 
eighth of the profits. Now he began to lay up money ; the 
citizens saw he was arising man were ready to bow 
to him in the streets. He could scarcely realize that he 
was the same one who came into the city but a few years 
before footsore, hungry and homeless. 

It is the upward desire that saves us. Ever look up ; 
no matter what may be your work or your fate, look up. 
If poor, if rich, if sick, or well still look up. He who fails 
to try to advance in knowledge, position, and better feel- 
ing fails in all. To add to one’s wealth is desirable, but 
not all can do this; all in this land can, however, be 


and material comfort of his past life, he walks out into | brighter and better. 


the cheerless street. A group of exiles, all pale and 
emaciated, are there to greet him, take him to some of 
their miserable lodgings, and feverishly demand news 
from home. The noble by birth get about $4.00 a month 
from the Government for their maintenance, and common 
people} only $2.50, although many of them are mar- 


ried and sent into exile with young families. Daily an | things that prove to be beyond the power of the resolute 


officer visits their lodgings, inspects the premises when 
and how he pleases, and makes some mysterious entry 
in his note book, Should any of this number carry a 
warm dinner, a pair of newly-mended boots, or a change 
of linen to an exile lodged for the moment in the police 
ward, it is likely as not marked against him as a) 
crime, In fact, should the officer feel out of sorts, the 
effect of cards or drink—he vents his bad temper on the ' 
exiles. Crimes are marked down against the exiles in | 


astonishing numbers, and a report of them sent regularly | 


to the Governor of the Province. 

Winter lasts eight months, a period during which the’ 
surrounding country presents the appearance of a noise- 
less, lifeless, frozen marsh—no roads, no communication 
with the outer world, no means of escape. In course of 
time almost every individual exile is attacked by nervous 
convulsions, followed by prolomged apathy and prostra- 
tion. They begin to quarrel, and even to hate each other. 
Some of them centrive to forge false passports and make 
their escape, but the great majority of these victims 
either go mad, commit suicide or die of delirium tre-| 
mens. Their history, when the time comes for it to be 
studied and published, will disclose aterrible tale of | 


human suffering and shortco: not to be —> 
the history of any other Eurapean oan Sento Seholove Com- 
panion. 





The Battle of Life. 


By Joun BR. Dennis. 

Some are born as the saying is, ‘“‘ with a gold spoon in 
their mouths ”—that is they are surrounded with the 
cemforts and luxuries of life from their youth up. 
Others are steeped in poverty, and are beset with trouble 
and whatiis worse, have the opposition of surrounding 
circumstances. Those whereally benefit the world come 
from a.class who literally fight their way along. The 
lives of these, wherever found, is full of interest and 
encouragement, Sometimes it is up and down the dread- 
ful streets of a huge city that the hero walks, plunging 
among ite dark alleys, threading its narrow streets; 
sometimes it is in the far away hamlet where his only 
companions are sunshine and storm, snowand heat, night 
and day, summer and winter to witness his labor and 
longings. 


Albert Darrow was but.a child when his father and 
mother died; having no relatives he was ‘taken to be 
brought up” by a farmer who had no boys of his own. 
With him he emigrated to the prairies of Missouri. The 
memories-of his childhood in Ohio were a hallo, a glorious 
something towards which he looked with an intense 
longing but they faded in the distance, glorious still. 

The first lesson he learned was that of werk. Early 
and late that was to be deme; cutting wood, building 
fires, milking cows, harnessing horses, plonghing land, 
reaping and threshing wheat. But gradually there was 


It is probable many a boy and girl who reads these 
lines is in the thick of the battle. Your time is fully oc- 
cupied with work so that you cannot add to your knowl- 
edge, or you cannot go to school, or you cannot get 
books, or your parents need you at home, Are you sure 
these are obstacles that must hinder you? There are few 


will to overcome.—Scholars Companion. 
Perils of the Sea. 











It is believed by many lads that the life of a sailor is 
the most delightful of all. They think lightly of the 
“sufferings that can be caused by winds and waves from 
which there is no escape. While so many have safety on 
land let us see what has been the lot of those at sea. 

Dec. 18 the British bark Fontabelle, sailed from Fal- 
,mouth Harbor, Jamaica, for London, having on board a 
' crew of twenty-five men and ten passengers, The bark 
left with a fair breeze, and all the indications pointed to 
|a@ quick and prosperous voyage. When one day out, 
however, the wind fell toa calm, and the bark slowly 
_ rode the sea for several days without making any head- 
way. On December 17th a sudden hurricane of almost 
incredible fury struck her, carying away her masts and 
rigging, and leaving her almost a helpless wreck in ten 
| minutes? time. The dismantled hull was swept by wild 
waves, which again and again buried her almost from 
| sight, momentarily threatening to swamp her by the 
| sheer weight of the tons of water with which she was 
| overw halmed. 

The passengers and crew alike abandoned all hope, and 
crouched under the bulwarks in the stern awaited their 
fate. Mr. Peter Branker, one of the four survivors of the 
scene, thus describes the incident that followed. “A 
dark and dismal night came on. On the opposite side of 
the deck I could distinguish, at every flash of lightning, 
the forms of Signor de Morrella and his young bride, who 
were clinging to the bulwarks somewhat apart from the 
doomed crowd around them. The wife, whose beauty 
and coolness had been remarked by all on board during 
the first few days of the passage, had been bound securely 
to the vessel with ropes by her young husband. He 
hovered over her, uttering at frequent intervals wild cries 
of desperation as the prospect of saving her became more 
discouraging 


“ About 4.4. M., just as the gray dawn was breaking, 
the bark rose with a tremendous effort ona mammoth 
wave and asshe plunged down, down, until I thought 
we hed foundered, a sudden and terrific shock conveyed 
to every one the information that she had struck ona 
reef. The next wave struck her with deadly force, and, 
tearing along the deck, carried away ten or twelve men, 
including Captain Nixon, and the bride of De Morrella. 
Her husband gazed after her for an instant, and then 
sprang on to the bulwarks and leaped frantically after 
the doomed girl. Amid all the roar of the wind and 
waves I could hear his agonizing : 

“* Rita! Rita !’ 

“ By a superhuman effort he succeeded in reaching her, 
but only im time to clasp her in his arms before both dis- 
appeared beneath an immense wave which swept over 





formed in his mind an intense desire to lift himself out | them. 


of the oppression of manual labor, to master it and not 
be mastered by it. At the age of seventeen he formed 
the determination to go out imto the world and conquer 
it for himself. He had once disclosed his wishes to the 
farmer and bad been threatened so severely that he knew 
of no way but to gosecretly at night. Carrying out his 
Plan he was in a few days in St. Louis. Here he found 


When the bark drove on the sunken reef, she lodged 
between two rocks which held her firmly. Under the 
action of the waves, however, she rapidly went to pieces. 
It was found that the reef was entirely submerged even 
in calm weather, except a small abutment about thirty 
feet long and five or six feet high, which projected about 





three feet above the water'slevel. All the boats of the 


Fontebelle had been washed away, and as night again 
came down on the little band all hope fled. The waves 
which were still running quite heavy, blew over them 
incessantly, and without food or shelter, it was evident 
that death could be the only fate of the devoted party, 
When the next day had almost past, during which 
time there was scarcely a word spoken by the despairing 
party, the lowering clouds to the eastward were ominous 
of another storm. 

By sundown the rain was falling, and, as the wind in- 
creased in volume, the waves washed over the devoted 
party with pitiless force, In the darkness what tran- 
spired could not be told; but at imtervals a piercing 
shriek, following a heavy wave, made every heart shiver, 
it being the unmistakable death-cry of a victim swept 
away by the unrelenting waves, When day broke, Mr, 
Branker, the mate, a seaman, and Captain Nixon's wife 
were all that were left. 

The next day wore on until late in the afternoon, 
when, just as another gale was rising, the bark Dundee 
sighted tLem and sent a boat to their assistance. Just 
as the ship-wrecked party were hoping to be taken off, 
they were horrified at seeing the boat capsize and the 
entire crew of six men drown in the surf. The Dundee, 
however, sent out a second boat, and the gallant sailors, 
at a great risk, succeeded in taking off the survivors. 
Scholars Companion. 





Sister Dora, 


Not long ago a woman died in England whose history 
was so remarkable, that a book was immediately printed 
telling of her life. This was entitled, ‘Sister Dora,” 
and from it American readers have come to know what 
a woman of energy could do. Her name was Dorothy 
Patterson, and she was the daughter of a clergyman ; a 
delicate, an even sickly girl in childhood, and a mem- 
ber of a family of high social position in a class where 
women are carefully sheltered from the world as are 
Easter lilies from the winter wind. 

When Dorothy reached womanhood, she became re- 
markably beautiful, and developed the strength and 
energy of aman. She followed the hounds, dressed and 
and danced, and tried to find a field for her enormous 
vitality in ordinary ways, butin vain. At last she re- 
solved to devote her life to others. She gave up fashion- 
able life, and took a village school to teach, to discipline 
herself. Afterward, she joined a religious charitable so- 
ciety, nursed the sick, scrubbed the floors, cleaned grates, 
etc., but even this menial work did not satisfy her rest- 
less energies. 

She became a manager of a small-pox hospital, in the 
Black County of England, and there she found her pro 
per work and place. 

Her masculine strength, wonderful beauty, keen de 
light in a laugh, and sound common-sense, gained her @ 
commanding influence over the rough miners. Her life 
was given wholly to their service. Her medical and 
surgical skill was great. 

On one occasion, when the doctors had decided that a 
patient’s arm must come off, Sister Dora declared that 
she could save it, She was warned that the man would 
die, but she persisted, and for weeks never left his bed- 
side. She succeeded. 

Years afterward, when she lay ill, this man would 
walk ten miles on a Sunday to ask for her. ‘Tell her it 
was ‘her arm’ that rang the bell,” he would say, and go 
back again. She knew no fear when nursing her patients, 
and often when one was sinking into the collapse which 
precedes death from small-pox, she would place her lips 
to his, and inflate his lungs with her healthy breath, in 
hopes of restoring vitality. 

Her strength was so great that she lifted men and car- 
ried them from one ward to another, as other women 
would babies. Yet she never lost her womanliness ; and 
it was through this and her tender sympathy that she 
maintained her absolute control over men of this district, 
She influenced them to give up drinking and immorality, 

When “Sister Dora” died, thousands of the miners 
came to follow their friend to the grave.—Scholars Com 
panton. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Diseases. 
Having used it very considerably, I can testify to its great 
value ir functional derangements of the secretory und 


nervous systems, Cuas, Woopnouss, M.D, 
Rutland, Vt. 


A xixo of England has an interest in preserving the 
freedom of the press, because it is his interest co: lanai 
the true «tate of the nation, which the courtiers would 














tain conceal, but of which a free press alone can inform 
him,—Cotrom. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks. 
Tue Ena.ish Ports. Selections, with 
critical introduction by various writers and 
a peneral introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by Thomas. Humphry Ward, M.A. 
Four volumes, in box, $5.00. New York 
and, London: Macmillan & Co. 


These volumes furnish in a convenient 
form a thoroughly representative selection 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to modern 
times, excluding the drama and the writ- 
ings of living poets. 

The distinguishing feature is that the work 
of selection and criticism has been entrust- 
ed toa number of different writers, who 
have been chosen for their special acquaint- 
ance with the poets and the periods with 
which they deal, * It is hoped that the book 
may thus claim a degree of authority which 
could not be claimed by apy single writer 
who should attempt to cover the whole vast 
field of English poetry. Among the spec- 
ial editors are Matthew Arnold, Prof, Skeat, 
Thomas Arnold, J. C, Collins, Prof. Nichol, 
E. W. Gosse, Goldwin Smith, A. C. Brad- 
ley and many other eminent writerz, each 
one able to write with special skill on his 
special subject. 

, Volume I. contains: Chauce~, Piers 
Plowman; Gower, Lydgate, and Occleve ; 
early Scotch poets, English and Scotch bal- 
lads, Sackville, Spencer, Sidney and Shake- 
speare. ; 

~Volume II,: Ben Jonson, Drummond, 
Beaumont aod Fletcher, Brown, Wither and 
Habington, Herrick, Herbert, Orashaw, 
Cowley, Waller, Denham, etc., Milton, Mar- 
vell, Butler, Dryden. 

“Volume III.: Swift, Gay, Prior, etc., 
Pope, Allan Ramsay, Thomson, Akenside, 
the Wesleys, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, Crabbe. 

Volume IV.; Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey; Rogers, Campbell, Scott, Mocre, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, Hood and 
Praed, Keble, Clough. 

The design is admirable and it has been 
well executed, The scheme is one that 
every literary man will rejoice to see ac- 
tually put into form. . The poems one may 
have, but the criticism by eminent critics 
is not so easy to get. The grasp such men 
as Matthew Arnold, tor example, have of 
the scope and purpose of poetry, has been 

obtai ned by a life-long study, and it is ef 
the highest value to the world. The plan 
is not only a most admirable one, but an 
examination shows it tohave been carried 
out with a faithfulness that cannot be over- 
praised. 





First Lessons 1n Naturat History anp 
Laxovace by Prof. Tweed, late, Supervisor 
in Boston, and Mr. Anderson of the Eng- 
lish High School. Lee & Shepard ; Boston. 

These lessons tollow the most advanced 
methods of objective teaching, which is the 
natural method by which children acquire 
their use of language. The object of the 
book is to accustom them to correct expres- 
sion by placing before them objects of in- 
terest; and at the same time, to cultivate 
habits of accurate observation and careful 
discrimination. The interest that all children 
take in animals, and especially in domestic 
animals with whose habits they are familiar, 
lead to the choice of the subject-matter of 
these lessons ; and while they are intended 
primarily, as language lessons, they yet 
furnish a basia of facts that will enable 
pupils at a proper time to understand the 
classifications of natural histcry. It must 





book is founded is sound in theory; and 
where it has been tried it has been found 
successful. 


Car.eton’s Excycrop4pia AND Hanp- 
Boox or Inrormation. Sixteenth edition, 
revised andenlarged. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. Price $3.50. 


usetul information upon al] kinds of topics. 
Astronomy is the first taken up and then 
follow geography, mineralogy, chemistry, 
natural history, ethnology and chronology, 
language, literature, Greek and Roman] w; 
philosophy, mythology and ancient history, 
medieval and modern history down to our 
own times. This is the general scope of the 
book and, as will be seen, renders it valu- 
able for reference or continuous reading. | an 
The information is arranged in question- 
and-answer form, which has many advan- 
tages. The replies are terse and to the 
point and no space is lostin unmeaning 
sentences. An analytical index in large 
type at the close and anumber cf full-page 
illustrations completefthe especial features 
of this encyclopedia. While not exhaust- 
ing, it contains many most valuable fea- 
tures, end for the general reader will be found 
quite attractive. 


Reminiscences or De. SpurzHem AND 
Grorce Compr. By Nahum Capen. New 
York : Fowler & Wells. Price $1.50. 

Dr., Oapen gives in this volume a review 
of ,the science of phrenology from the time 
of its discovery vy Dr. Gall to the time 
when George Combe came to America, As 
there has been little written about Dr. 
Spurzheim, and the author was his personal 
triend, there seems to be a field for the pres- 
ent voluwe No one van doubt the immense 
aid Spurzheim rendered to civilization and 
the general progress of intelligence. We 
read the book therefore with unusual pleas- 
ure. Let us embalm such men in memory. 


Snaxesrears’s Kino Henry rue Ercurs. 
Edited, with notes explanatory and critical, 
by Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Boston : Ginn 
& Heath. Price sixty cents. 

The introduction to this play is very full 
and covers some forty pages. 

Tue Eastest Way in Hovsekeerine AND 
Cooxine. Adapted to Domestic Use or 
Study in Classes. By Helen Campbell, late 
superintendent of the Raleigh Cooking- 
School. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Price $1.00. 

This little manual is intended, not sor 
people .who live in luxury, nor thuse who 
desire twenty-five cent dinners, but for the 
vast majority of people who are in what is 
called “moderate circumstances.’ The 
writer has a different aim in view from that 
which other preparers of cook-books have 
sent their volumes to press. In Part First 
the house, drainage and water-supply, fires, 
lights, food and its laws, condiments and 
beverages, chemistry of vegetable foods, 
and other matters are discussed. This is 
invaluable to the young housekeeper, who 
desires a knowledge not only of covking, 
but the care of the house. Part Second is 
devoted to receipts that Mre, Campbell has 
herself tried. Several features included in 
this latter half are especially designed for 
teachers of cooking classcs. We are more 
than pleased with the practicality of this 
book ; it is no theoretical essay with im- 
possible directions, but an earnest, helpful 
companion to housekeepers and teachers ot 
cooking classes, 

Brenniau Report or tae Strate Superin- 
tenpent Of Free Schools of the State of West 


Virginia, for the years 1879 and 1880. 
Wheeling. 


We are indebied to Mr. w. K. Pendleton 





bé admitted that the plan on which the 


for the above report, in substantial cloth 


This good-sized volume holds a store of 





WANTED 
CARLETON’S 


ENCYCL 


G. W. CARL 


A. GS EY 'T S—To SELL this the Most Valuable 


Volume ever published. 


CONDENSED 


OPALDIA. 


A Wor: KNOWLEDGE, together in One Volume, contain: er OSS Easenun 
most import _ Lay of Anne oe the worid. The most interesting anes ee ever com 
yA oh bpm ¢ A large handsome octavo volume. —~—{——wgy + eet 
Price, $0 Suse pubuieh now in its edition. THE ONLY id, Ho irs KIND. 
every, Agen ent a kes it. can ST Y only by subscription. 
wishing to become Agents, address tor Descriptive Circulare and extra terms. 


N & CU., Publishers, New York, City. 





Mitchell's 


cent Atlas contains 
=e countries 0 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Atlas of the World. 


from latest surveys, revised to et of al 
1d tty at Sore “ftig the best and iw yoy blished. 
lass attress the Fu Publishers. North 4th st., 


ee 





and 
Fourth St., Phila., Wogaears 


AGENTS WANTED for “The — bane the W uae Heuse or 


| . f f h f) | f y Homes of the Promgenes,” he most 
TON LIFE ever pu 
— OF THE 


Washington to the present time. Includes igs Fosnen Personal | Hl | HiT f 4 “WOT | 3 f 
ever before published. For 
Private history never, Dow BRADLEY & CO. Ne, 6o he 


oon ot wa WASHING: 





Szoner OF  Viorory. 
Winslow. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society. Price seventy-five cents. 

The chief character of this volume is the 
son of an honured professor of a large col- 
lege. Here he contracts the habit of 
drinking and falls deeper and deeper into 
intemperance. He makes several attempis 
to reform, and at last succeeds. The “se- 
cret” is told in the final chapters of the book, 
which is a good one for the Sunday-school 
and libraries of temperance organizations. 

MAGAZINES. 

Scribner for March has a number of in- 
teresting points, The second part ot Mrs. 
Buruett’s piquant novelette, “A Fair Bar- 
barian,” will be eagerly read by those who 
have read the first part, and will be found 
even more interesting. ‘Ericsson's Des- 
troyer,” strikes attention. In London 
with Dickens” is a chronicle of the localities 
of Boz, including Mr. Tulkinghorn’s house, 
Limehouse Hole, Jenny Wren’s house, the 
Inns of Court, etc. Dr. B. E. Martin, who 
contributes this paper, writes from personal 
familiarity with the places which he de- 
scribes; an avcount of “Protestantism in 
Italy,” by Rev. Washington Gladden; more 
“* Notes of a Walker,” including discussion 
of Shakespeare’s natural history, by John 
Burroughs; ‘“‘A Dangerous Virtue,” a 
striking short story, by Mr. H. H. Boyesen; 
the fifth part of Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ Peter the 
Great as ruler and Retormer” follow. Among 
the poems there is a sonnet (“Two Homes”) 
by Dr. Holland, who in “Topics of the Time” 
writes of “George Eliot” and “ The Metro- 
politan Museum,” and takes note of Bishop 
Coxe’s exception to part of a recent paper 
in Scribner on the Bible Society. “ Home 
and Society” treats of “A Mother's Duty to 
her Girls.” 

The March St. Nicholas. The most strik- 
ing things in the March St. Nicholas are 
Mrs, Oliphant’s admirable paper giving the 
touching story of *‘ Lady Jane Grey” (to be 
followed in April by the companion articie 
on “ Mary Queen of Scots; ") an illustrated 
account of two sturdy Icelandic boys and 
their desperate “ Encounter with a Polar 
Bear;” “ Mary Jane Describes Herself,” an 
illustrated autobiography of a Sunday-school 
scholar; a new scientific in-door amusement 
called “ The Magic Dance;” an incident of 
Adelina Patti’s childhood, when traveling 
in the United States, in 1854, with Ole Bull 
and Maurice Strakosch; and the four 
serials—the fourth installment of Rossiter 
Johnson's story of “Pheaton Rogers,” in 
which is described that young inventon’s 
disasterous “horizontal balloon-ascension ;" 
Dr. Oswald's stirring “Adventures in 
Nature's Worderland;” Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement's second paper of “Stories of Art 
and Artists,” with six pictures; and the 
anonymous ‘Mystery in a Mansion; a 





binding. 


Story of an 8.8." There are more than 





By Margaret E.| fifty illustrations, a page of music, and an 


Ang:o-Chinese story for the boys and girls 
to interpret. 

The Atiantic certainly deserves the name 
of being a standard magazine. We are 
again impressed with this fact upon receiv- 
ing the March number. Persons interested in 
watching the origin and growth of monopo- 
lies are invited to read H. D. Loyd’s art- 
icle, “Story of a Great Monopoly,” which 
covers seventeen pages. The Standard Oil 
Co. is a disgrace and so are all monopolies. 
Frances L. Mace has a sonnet upon each 
day of the week. “The End ofthe War,” 
by Theodore Bacon, will attract many. 
Katharine Carrington, who will be remem- 


bered as the writer of that unique eich, 
“Rosamond and the Conductor,” con utes 
a story called “The Eleventh Hour The 
Altlantic is the magazine ot titera- 


ture. 

The illustrated papers in the March Lip- 
pincott’s are, “The Diamond Mines of South 
Africa,” by E. B. Biggar, and “Moose Hunt- 
ing.” Art students will be pleased to read 
Phebe D. Nott’s article on “Paris Art- 
Schools.” The description of “The Amer- 
ican Newgate,” by Charles Burr Todd, and 
the account of six months spent in a Rus- 
sian country-house will be of interest to all 
readers, 

Kunkel’s Musical Review for February 
contains an operatic fantasie on “Martha,” 
by Jean Paul, and a song called “Row, slum- 
ber, love.” 





Fees of Doctors. 

The tee of doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at pres- 
ent. We believe the schedule for visits is 
$3.00, which would tax a man confined to 
his bed for a year, and in need of a daily 
visit, over $1,000 a year for medical attend- 
ance alone! And one single bottle of Hop 
Bitters taken in time would save the $1,000 
and all the vear's sickness.— Post. 





OcEAN CABLES.—Two more cables are to 
be laid across the Atlantic ocean. The 
length of a cable is about 2,000 miles, and 
the cost of these two will be about seven 
millions of dollars. The Anglo-American 
Company has three cables now in opera- 
tion ; one was laid in 1865, broken in 1873 
and abandoned in 1878 ; one was laid in 1866 
broken in 1877 and rye in be ng a 
last year it was put in repair, 

company also use the only Fre tao og “cable, 
but this is a poor affair e new French 
“able runs from Brest to Louis burg. 





Another Candidate, 

By a large majority the pecple of the 
United States have declared their faith in 
Kidney-Wort as a remedy for all the dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liter, some, how- 
ever, have disliked the trouble of preparing 
it from the dry form. Forsuch a new can- 
didate appears in the shape of Kidney- Wort 
in Liquid Form. It is very concentrated, 
is easi hey ine and is equally efficient as the 





dry. ° it.— Louisville Post. 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS- PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


,000 packages. 
strengthens the d 
Ci ioess cag Cte 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mall. $1.00. 





Ws invite the attention of teachets to the 
Chart of Animal Classification, advertised 
in another part of the paper. The Chart is 
an admirable arrangement of the familiar 
groups of animals, The great sub-kingdoms 
are represented as trunks, from which 
branch the Classes, from these the Orders, 
then the families with each of which are 
given from one to five names cf well 
known an‘mals. The Chart helps the 
student of Zoology to a clear idea of Classifi- 
cation; it is, also, an excellent help to the 
teacher of children to systematize the in- 
struction in Natural History that incident- ) 
ally occurs in every c'ass-room. Teachers 
will te pleased to note the advertisement of 
Mr. A. B. Griffen on another page. He is 
a practical teacher and has made a real help 
for other teachers, 





Att parties desiring to secure the services 
of professors, tutors, teachers for public and 
private schools, visiting and resident teach- 
ers, for schools and families, should notice 
the announcement of the Educational | 
Bureau, of Miss Florence Fitch, 27 Union | 
Square, New York City. Thie Agency 
was established six years ago, and it has 
been very successful. The representations 
of Miss Fitch can be relied upon and she 
makes no charges through her agency. She 
also makes a specialty of placing pupils for 
parerts and guardians in school of the best | 
character. 








Tre Revisep New Testawent.—Shall we 
have a cheap official edition? The help of 
our readers asked to secure it. It is be- 
lieved that the English Oxford Press (the 
official publishers) would be willing to issue 
a cheap popular edition of the New Testa- 
ment, provided they can be convinced that 
the demand fer such an edition in this 
country is great enough to warrant it. 
To test the extent of this demand our 
readers are requested to send at once to 
I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey st.,' 
New York, their names, stating how 
many copies they are willing to take for 
themselves and friends, provided the price 
per copy be not more than 35 cents post- 
age free. 
copies, printed in Oxford, England, from | 


These would- be the official! by 





COUGH BALSAM. 


Puccestiy known and 

4 Used in New 

ty and weeuntg 
pt orty Yea 


25, 60 & 78c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIEs. 
Warranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Creup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Alfections ef the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Pure etable Expector 
dy ; and and very agreeabie te tne tase’ eqsserens 


if ate bave 





a cold, ifever 80 + do not fail to give 
atrial. The timely use of a 25c. buttle will 
I, yoove tt to be worth a bundred times ite cost, 


dort Te bottle contatne four times as much as the %e 





a THE ONLY MEDICINE 


i “rs kt KITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


ag The Liver, 
e Bowel 


ae the Kidneys. 
otithe nfo TFithey were 4 
} ——, “4 } = Gules Ge 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, 


be expelled naturally 
KIDNEY-WORT Wi aexTun RESTORE 
oi. and all these destroying 


: meglect them and you 
have been 


be satisfied. curdsecgithask? Peseeeee ’ 


ta Itis put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in 




















$a Aictency in either form. 
® WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Prop’s, 








the original plates, and would be delivered 
in America simultaneously with the high- 
priced edition. 


_  Cook’s Tours. 

Those who contemplate travelling in Eu- 
rope, or any othcr part of the globe, either 
alone, or with excursion parties, wiil find it 
to their advantage to investigate the num- 
erous facilities offered by Tuomas Coox & 
Box, the renowned Excursion Managers of 
261 Broadway, New York. 

A latge pamphlet, giving fall particulars 





of their tours, will be mailed free, on appli-| | 


eativn, t6 any one intcrested. 


A Cross Baby. 
Nothing is so conducive to a man's re- 
mainiog a bachelor as stopping for one 
Right at the house of a married friend and 
being kept awake for five or six hours by 





iD 


: a: 


t 
i? 


| 





the crying of a cross baby. All cross and 


babies need only Hop Bitters to 
a gt part 





well and smiling. Young man, 


remember this — Zraveller. 








of the Vital or pervs ines ag ps of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. snr ene Saws fo have Sound it so necessary that t alone 
It restores lost energy in all of mind or body ; relieves debil =) bee ; gives vitality to the insufficient 
cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the broin and te and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVS 


A GREAT OFFER! 








GOOD SHEPHEED. THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
ze $2xTS I=-ches. Size 32x22 Incher. 


we “ 
, ipo arter Pe se te Morris, gut Swe valsente J. nerd rata entitled ane Sh 
war goririnal stoel aon, co ougand a end will 
= sre Secprasrites ou benny Engin Piac. paper sine Wexca inchen, Fhe New ¥ 
eh cocetiy be lieve that few * Five Delian’ ngrecings ill oe rank with these in real mert fond Bene 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


price of 
these bouttful engravings pice meee ofa ban uit talc” fre propose tovaive pleas lot of 
biication the. secure Sis pa of Charmin me Fesrayings cf en rth the 


“Ww. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


| “Indiapensadle wo the Lacrary, Vlergymen, Lowyer 
Physician, Edtior, Teacher, Student, and all of any call 
| tng én XYe whe deserd Bevibisige.” 


Dapp 


AMERICAN REPRIN4, 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond 
elaborate and exhaustive character to to rio at stalin wo 








trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, senkand.eni Old Metal ef ovuy 


Orders ‘Mail Geakors ond wes ore. of the pr —— and of tor the pat. 
inke writers o 
by attended to. This iesne is the ni revision in a ea eeen 





Wil send to any part of the City or Perticalar of the British edition, ‘is 





wort ever offered to the fen ents oes 
are ween te Ota sturactive sty and the tity 
STOCKWELL, than’ toy’ Stuer’ Cyclopedia, sod Sth 
25 Ann N.Y Ay, 1, t 
Street, pressly for it. It will ve <yt—-~| ‘o na Spartak 
7 on be beeed ai the rate of ts 6 ron 
STATEN ISLAND volum ralupe, cloth binding year 
’ r Specimen ges apply to the 


Fancy Dyeing 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ CO., 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 


SuSE et 


a M. STODDART & CO., 721 Chesto'vt 8, Phila, 
ACENTS WANTED. 4Sk5T TERMS. 


Something New for Young Pupils. 





or Clean ali stvles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen 
aarienia | — ee A ae a ot Curtain I shall publish in the course ofa few 


weeks a PRIMARY COMPOSITION 
BOOK (24 pp.,) which has the highest 
endorsements from Gol. Parker of Bos- 
ton, and ‘a large number of earnest 
principals of Primary Schools’ in this 
city and elsewhere. 

It is designed to give the little ones 
a knowledge of how to talk ow paper. 
It will be printed on the célebrated 
“Acwp” Paper, atid be wonterfally 
taking and cheap. 





“PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GET THE BEST. 
The “ Acte’’ Scheel Paper stabds at the bead. 
It ts the most popular paper. Tis s0f%, mild tints do not 
dassle the eye like white paper, and tor Armnese it cap- 
not be equalled. 

“ASTONISHING OFFER! 
1 will send ont ‘coutaining a fine ped, note 
size, 100 sheets and 5 beautiful School Brereise Book 
100 pages tor only 25 cents, postpaid. 
Address, WH. ¥. KELLOGG, 

















Setccsstite. u Perk Piece, BY. | Ww. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y, 
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PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN’S 





English Grammars. |°% 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excellence of BROWN S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars & wl have COME IN COMPETI- 
TION TH THEM. © y have steadily 4 VANCED 
In PuBLiC PAYOR. icuous ngement, 
accuracy of pp tullneds 0 iiustration, and = 

prehensi veness of pian. they stand U. VALLED, 
oe prohenty Fe EX TENS. VALY SED throug 
out the United States than ANY OTHER works on he 


sub; est, 
At a Regular Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, held November 6th, rown's 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUABTO RICTIONARY: Protusely [lustrated. Li- 
UN AL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 
‘ein C Bt TONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 
EHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Tilustrated. 12mo. 
ELEMENT DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

a be nate ‘asae: 
FRIMORY. paOr eG Y. Ilustrated. 16mo. Halt 


60 c 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24imo. Cloth, C 
fi + roan, flexible, 8 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edg 
special alds to students, in addition toa ver 
full pronouncing and defin ng vocelpulary, make Won 
tors, thd most complet vas well ae by far the ebeapest 
ti + de “y e, ell as by far eapest 


J B. LIPPINCOTT Lo Publishers. 


t-st., Philadelphia 
TENTH] CHURCH’S (YEAR. 


MUSICAL VISITOR 


—I8 THE— 


MOST POPULAR MUSICAL MaGAZINZ, 








Series of English Gra romeee vers adopted as text- 
books to boone in the City Schools. 

At om f of the Hoard of Education ot the 
Cit a. held June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
of Bagiish Grammars » ere adopted as text-booke to be 
used in the City Schools tora term of five years from 


duly tet. 
ohn De La SALLE LystiTvT: 
@ Sec 


ond Bt., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO. 

TLEMEN— We consider Brown's Series of Gram- 
mars excellent Text-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement of matter, im clearness an« brevity 
of definition and rules, in idiomatic and other difficult 
constructions, and in the scientific character of the 
general plan, they are qupetior to any other English 
“somenare before the public that have come under our | 
notice. 

They are used in all our schools throughout the 
Uniteo States. Yours truly, 
BRO. PAULAIN, 


Broa. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
0%‘ ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" \s 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be withous , knees” 


GANOT’S "S PHY SICS. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by 
Colored Piates and 844 Wood Cuts. 

The best elementary treatise on physics, experimental 
and applied, that has appeared in the i, — language. | 
It is so written that any one g a knowledge ot 
clementary mathematics will be able to read it with 
ease. Itt sely and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ularly on chose parts portenasag +6 modern instruments at 
of research. The most atiractive feature of the peeks 

which throws itself into the discussion of every subject. 
is the fact that itis written up to the vogey Ly it Sci men 
furnish many teachers and students with “ tresh food ” 





which they could not otherwise obtain without great 


se. 
"ined as the Tezt-Book wn the principal Colleges in the 


Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, H 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


JONES BROTVIERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUC?, E EDUCATIONAL SERIYS. 


Ria h’s Inductive Gramm: 

Ridpath’s Gram School Hist. ‘of the U. 8. 
dpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Bee mage Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

Mirst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. _ 


E, CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOKW’ CLASSICS. 











| Ite 8 large rof pron are filled bem f with the practical 





COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 


ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. | 


DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
eg tA SHEM’SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
HAY’S avane-aaY REASONING. 
For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
Tishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
Preomble beet dansnes Party Utevonth Wear 


@ UnionSquare, Room 5, N 





15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


25 Washington St. 
CHICAGO. 








(= BECAUSE_2&) 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur 
and Professional, whether Singer, 
Pianist, or Student. 


ETROLEUM JELLY |: 


pe 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 


CIANS of EUROPE and AMERICA. 
The —— Valuable 





pata ay 25 and 50 cent sizes of 


Sore Throat, Croup and Diphtherie, ete, 


all our goods, 





GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 











cugzoations O rominent musical writers—muxic les- 

ers, and discussions ot meets of 

The “lighter seateee. stories, and 

epacnce uo age bey ‘bt and original, and t Ne musical | 

e music pages give five to ten | 

pieces, — ry ‘instrumental, alone worth a year's | 

| oan’: tion. In addition every subscriber receives 
free the choice of 


ll Elegant Premium Volumes. 


The cost, m sheet torm, of the music inthe V: 
and Premium would be about $20. Setter 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 


&#~ Mention grade of music preferred, and whethe . 
vocal or instrumental, and we will know which p 2 
mium to send. Send stamp for specimen Visitor 
and particulars of premiums. 


John Church & Co., 
“* ‘xew wort” GINGINNATI, 0 


io 
correnn 
news 


MUSIC BOOKS | 
ror SCHOOLS! 


(50 cts.) The latest book ‘for Com- 
Song Bells. mon Schools. By L, ‘). Emerson. 
Has a great variety of cheerful, genial, musical 
such as the girls and boys must ike. and also a good 
yrapeg Course. | 


iirecce and Ay A. J , — 2 Books, | | 


fine oO cts.) Se) Mocking ing rd. 
in, (60 cts.) all Db: «Bird, . 


ware 4 
130 « cts.) is.) and Ge 


' PERKIN 

(#1.00,) The latest book 
Welcome Chorus. 7, 7wetet pon 
demies and Seminaries. By W. 8. TrLpEn. Is of t 
; best character, and well fitted to foliow those mo: ~ 
} Successtul books, the High Sepoel heir, ($1.) and 


the He mr of Singin - 
pusen: and the Stel Wreath: ($1. -) by W 


RELNS. e siso Santen Emerson’s, Quartets 
and Choruses tor Male Voices, (60 cts. t 
as a cood book for practice in High Schools, 2s ort: | 
and Colleges. 
—o-——— 
OPERETTAS AMD. CANTATAS FOR 58C 
HIBITIONS. = 


Kittens, (50 cts,) | 


) Spring Holiday, (0 
0 Key — all liveiy and I 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly 8, Principals, 








P Pr 


, and Teachers. Families going abroad or r the country 


promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governeases. Ca)l on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Educational Bureau. 


pplied to Schools and Familics without 
anne employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


Schools recommended to Pupils, 
Send stamp for circalar. 
MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City, 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nasean st., or 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

















Bells of Copper and Tin for ie 





os Dr. hoot tire x< nae bey Meng 
ad- | 





sr STEE poe 


7 ee ee 
D HIS OTHER STYLES 





and Siub Point, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, on¢Lade, (70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit ali hands 


Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc,, furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. " 





J. & H. BERGE, 


POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Che 


mical Apparatus 


— FOR— 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








WVANDUZEN 2° TIFT, Cine Cincinnati, ©. 


RONVES ASK FOR 


STEEL PENS 


WEYANORKA CERISE 28 SORA.ST. 
WORKS Caamare*' Nw OO 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 


SAMPLES AND Pings ny sppuicatiol 








BEST 


| lots for $1.20 per week, each lot 2%: 


J.ESTEY Y Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Send rostal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


USEZor DAVUSE 





yt! 
Bod Known. ESTABLISHED.I824. 


Lie Wa te 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 
CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board. 
of the same hind are of the same color and pe 
og colors are used +. retake Yellow, te 
, Orange, Green, ea, Buff. 
Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 
increasing sale attests thats movie, 
ef answere a: jes each set 
per set of 1000 ay pros blems on ress 


board in ten with of answers, 


. Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Il. 





Extraordinary Inducements 


5,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surrounding depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. 

Stewart's utiful Garden City, ‘Long Island. new 

York State, only 22 miles trom New York City, , price $50 
each on weekly pezpente ot caly 8 cents per tot jot, = 

ix ee 

fect, location ve very healthy, Atlantic Ocean within’ aw. 

Bui'ding Association enabice : eeeememoes erect build- 


co hy a Lats in 
ding | its in the healthiest and wealthiest 
pons ot ot ‘Newark, J.,) the great posetcterne City 
merica, on wer vkiy payments of $2 per Lot. prices 
oS to $600 each. Active Agents o' f both sex 


Call or send stamp for circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TEE 


American School Mottoes. 


————— 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x1é inches, 
Printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
| salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. All Misspent bog tan Day be Regretted. Re- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfalness, 

Energy and Perseverance, Piety. 
8. Who doce the he can does well; don 


Do 





our Duty, 


at Komp ve others ea an unto 

Good alone eat. Live U 

ous. Atways Be On Time. Reverse: Be 
acilear Conscience and a Name. 


worse Robber ee kK, 
our Schocl. re {gs no such Word as 


re 
Wilt there isa Way. Reverse: si associ: 
there isa bate Af = 


th Compan: 
Be, : Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 


These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 


They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate pe 
pills to earnest study and exert an excellent moral ia- 
fluence. 

Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
a1 Park Place, N. ¥; 





 —_ -. = = sh hs le 


